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From the Air 


By W. M. R. 
Hl way to break the submarine blockade is by 
We should build aeroplanes by 
Shops in all the big cities can 


the aeroplane. 

the thousands. 
turn out parts quickly, to be assembled near the sea. 
Then the food and other ships can be convoyed by 
flocks of acroplanes. Aeroplanes can now make 
Against the aero- 
plane the submarine is at a disadvantage. It can 
Once spotted, it can 


flights long cnough to convoy. 


he spotted even under water. 
he shelled as it rises. Aeroplanes can fight sub- 
This 


Country should establish a department of aviation. 


Marines better than any ship can fight them. 


It should he independent of but co-operate with the 


Navy. Aviators can be quickly trained. Aeroplanes 


and plenty of them mean an early ending of the war. 


Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


Is it Daybreak? 

HATEVER else the conference of repre- 

sentatives of Great Britain, France and the 

United States may have done at Washing- 
ton, they have begun the league of the world, pooling 
the national resources, concentrating and co-ordinat- 
ing the national energies to one common end. The 
impetus this gives to socialization will not cease 
with the war, for after the war there will be other 
common ends. Internationalized co-operation touch- 
es production and distribution at innumerable points. 
And the co-operation takes in the whole world except 
the Germans and their allies. For the restoration of 
a shattered civilization the co-operation must be 
continued and even Germany and her allies may 
be taken in after a while. Drawing together mili- 
tarily and economically the nations must become 
more politically homogeneous. Has the day come 
of the world republic? Surely there is inspiration 
and hope in the mere thought. 


J J 
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More Frightfulness 


WeE are promised more peace proposals from 


Germany this week. The last proposals were framed 
to be rejected that an excuse might be had for unre- 
stricted submarine warfare. What excuse is being 
hatched now for more “frightfulness?” We fear the 
Germans bearing gifts. 
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Put Postal Savings in Bonds 

I FIND in the Public, New York, a good suggestion 
in connection with the marketing of bonds for the 
war. It is that the government should make use of 
the postal savings department. A rate of 3% per 
cent for a loan has been agreed upon, says the Pub- 
lic, in the hope that such rate will float the bonds at 
par. “But the postal savings fund has accumulated 
eighty million dollars with interest at 2 per cent, 
and a limit of one thousand dollars for each de- 
positor. If the government were to offer bonds in 
small denominations direct to the people through the 
post-office there is reason to believe that all the 
money needed could be had for three per cent. 
There would at least be sufficient credit available to 
compel the acceptance of the same rate by the banks.” 
This would get the people into the funds and would 
prevent heavy interest payments to the banks. It 
would promote more saving among the people. The 
government's interest-bearing debt would be paying 
interest to the people. That the first loans cannot be 
floated through the postal savings department is 
true, but there will be other loans which may be 
floated that way. How better could the people be 
made to help in the war, and indeed in other under- 
takings? We are in for a democratic war and such 
a war should be democratically financed. The banks 
would not be shut out altogether. There will be 
enough bonds to go around, if the war lasts for any 
length of time. The secretary of the treasury, Mr. 
McAdoo, should consider the excellent suggestion of 
the New York Public. 
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No Exempt Classes 
INCOME tax exemptions are to be lowered. The 
limit is to be $1,000. That is all right, as there is no 
probability of changing it. But the exemption that 


is going to help the big fellow can be stopped. The 
government bonds should not be exempt. No po- 
At least not while 
The taxed 


litical bonds should be exempt. 
all forms of industry are being taxed. 
have to pay their own taxes and the tax the un- 
taxed should pay, too. That may be customary. It 
is not democratic. J] am told that the German gov- 
crnment taxes all its war bonds, in which by another 
year or two one-fourth of the aggregate wealth of 
the nation will have been invested. We are going to 
issue more bonds. They should not be tax-free, even 
if the bonds already issued are. There should not 
be any tax-exempt people in the country. The land- 
lord and the political bondholders are the privileged 
class. We should abolish both of those non-con- 
tributors to the country’s defense. 
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Fetch ’Eim Over Here! 

THERE are many thousand German prisoners in 
France and England who could be shipped over to 
this country and put to work producing food sup- 
plies on our land. They could be sent over in groups 
on different ships which perhaps the German sub- 
marines would not be willing to torpedo with or 
without warning. The proceeding would be in ac- 
cordance with the laws of war. Ii this country has 
to feed the Entente nations it needs all the food 
producers it can get, and under government direc- 
tion those German prisoners could be made to work 
the more effectively because of their habituation to 


discipline. 


Commission the Colonel 
Cot. Roosrvett should be permitted to lead a 
soldiers against Germany. 
faults, he is a_ patriotic 


division of American 
Whatever the 
American, and he has the power to evoke patriotism 


Colonel's 


The country has come around 
He offers his 
Least 


in other Americans. 
to his way of thinking about the war. 
services and his offer should not be spurned. 
of all should it be spurned because of a mean fear 
that its acceptance might result in the enhancement 
of his political prestige. The way to fight is to fight, 
and people who want to fight should not be made to 
Because we have conscription, the volunteer 
Col. Roosevelt 


wait. 
must not be despised and repressed. 
wants to put this country into action as soon as pos- 
sible. 
corps d’elite. 
That kind of Americanism should not be 


He does not propose the organization of a 
He is willing to serve with or under 
anybody. 
discouraged. Just as soon as any troops are sent 
abroad to co-operate with the Entente Allies, Col. 
Roosevelt should be given a commission to go with 
them. The Roosevelt spirit is needed against Ger- 
many. It is a spirit, at the very last, more important 
than ships or money, since without it there would 
be neither ships nor money for the cause. It is a 
nasty kind of politics that would humiliate Col. 
Roosevelt by denying him the opportunity of the 
service that he secks. 
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An Agony in Art 

Tue art community of St. Louis is in a state of 
suppressed excitement. Last Saturday evening three 
distinguished artists from New York, Mr. Robert 
Henri, Mr. George Bellows and Mr. Calder, the 
sculptor, gave their decision as to nine prizes for the 
best works in the annual open competitive exhibition. 
There were shown one hundred and forty-one paint- 


ings and about twenty sculptures. I shall not specify 
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But 


sented in the exhibi 


the painters and sculptors honored with prizes. 
the painters and sculptors repre 


tion specify some of the award being outlandish 


it is even said that the chief honor was bestowed 


art principles as to amount 


Guild, the 


Brevard Lol 
Artists’ Art League and 
the entire local body ol The 
prize is what has flabbergasted all the exhibitors. It 
It is deplored 


with such a ¢ 
to an insult to thi 
working artists. lirst 
is denounced as crude, bad drawing. 
as being deficient in composition. It is described as 
should naturally 
the Art League 


lacking in every quality which onc 
that 
prize of $500 for the best work of art. 


look for in a painting drew 


I have seen 


the picture and all those over which it is pro- 


supreme. I am not an artist nor a con- 


noisseur of art. My 
I shall not give it. 


nounced 
opinion, therefore, is worth 
nothing. But L know something 
of the art theorics of two of the judges, Messrs. 
Bellows. They are not of the pretty- 


Henri and 


pretty school. They are not classicists, but revolu- 


tionists. They are not idolaters of conventional 


form. The picture to which they gave the first prize 
is just the kind of picture | would expect them to 
like, judging by their own work and their expressed 
They are just the two painters 
tech- 


convictions upon art. 


in this country who would not stand upon 


nicalities in drawing or composition. They are ex- 
actly the two men who would see merit in what other 
artists might well describe as mere puerilitics of per- 
ception and execution. They might be expected to 
like a mule drawn and painted in the manner of 
Matisse or a row of men arranged in a straight line 
and painted, let us say, as Van Gogh would have 
Like- 


wise, they would find excellence in the drawing of 


painted them at the age of about cight years. 


architecture that makes a great building lean three 
ways at When I saw the painting to which 
Henri and Bellows gave the first prize, 1 was not 


once, 
surprised, ‘That painting is, in a general way, ac- 
cordant with the work and the theories of the judges. 
It is not a painting that any other two painters in 
this country would have given a $500 prize, but it 
might very well have drawn a prize in an exhibition 
of post-impressionist works of art for its primitive- 
ness of conception and treatment. That these judges 
overlooked other paintings in the exhibition which 
seem to me to be commendable according to other 
and more generally acceptable standards than those 
of Messrs. Henri and Bellows, is necessarily true. 
There are incalculably better paintings than the prize 
winner—indeed, there are some remarkably good 
ones in the exhibition—but Messrs. Henri and Bel- 
lows were the judges and they had to judge accord- 
ing to their own conception of wsthetic, which is 
notoriously a conception at variance with generally 
accepted canons of art. If the Artists’ Guild and 
the Art League do not like the Henri and Bellows 
art theories, they should not have called upon those 
artists to judge the paintings, for the judgment was 
certain to run counter to the generally prevalent 
more or less conventional ideas of art among the 
local practitioners. Of the other prizes bestowed 


there is also much idignant criticism, but all the 


conform to the Henri-Bellows 
The pictures that didn’t 
get prizes might have got them from other judges, 
I do not subscribe 


prizes in painting 


predilections in painting. 


but there were no other judges. 
to the theory advanced by some local artists that 
Henri and Bellows perpetrated a practical joke upon 
the exhibitors by bestowing the prizes, but chiefly the 
first, in such a way as to give cruel point to the 
speeches made by Henri and Bellows, after the an- 
nouncement of the awards, to the effect that they do 
not believe in the giving of prizes as an incitement 
to good art. It is thought by some artists that the 
judges made the awards “rotten,” just to show what 
the prize system could do to art. Such attribution 
of motive is far-fetched. The very simple fact of 
the matter is that Henri and Bellows do not like the 
kind of pictures most St. Louis, and indeed, most 
American artists paint, and they sought out at least 
for the first prize, a work that was not in accord with 


the traditions of correctness that rule in this coun- 
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try. Lhe judges are not conformists. They are not 
regulars in any sense. Their judgment is naturally a 


They have 


l 


lovers Ol aft 


break-away. inexpressibly shocked the 


local artists and Among our cogno 


scenti Henri and Bellows are “hated God and 


by the cnemics of God” everybody but the young 


DY 
man who has drawn the $500 prize. Probably this 


award will mark the end of prizes. The idea of 
bringing on distinguished artists from outside the 
city to award prizes was adopted because there was 
favoritism and prejudice when local 
But 


such a degree of dissatisfaction over the prizes as 


complaint of 


men made the awards. there has never been 


now stirs this community’s art contingent. So far 
as I can see, the principal award was almost. in- 
As for the others, they are not so easy 
fault half a 
paintings, the passing over of which by any but a 


cvitable. 


to find with, though I noted dozei 
most determined seeker for the pugnaciously “new” 
is inexplicable. But the chief award is thoroughly 


consistent with the art character of the men who 
made it, and I am sure they can consistently and 
effectively defend it against the disappointed who 
denounce and even despise it. Maybe there is some- 
thing about art that the local practitioners and critics 
have to learn. I think there is. J think what they 
have to learn is that they must not go on painting 
like others have painted and trying to see with dead 
men’s eyes. Perhaps that is what Messrs. Henri and 
Bellows meant to convey in their giving the $500 


prize for the best work of art for the picture that 


dismays and discourages and infuriates the folk who’ 


call the judges “decadents” and other hard names. 


J J 
-- 
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Utilities Going to the People 
Ir some of the old-time public utility magnates 
could see the advertising that is put out to-day by 
Company of St. Louis—well, 
Here's a company 
that it 


the Union Electric 
they would say, “This ts hell!” 
that itself on 
figure its franchise as capital at all, doesn’t reckon 
It takes the public right into the 
books. It says that it 


isn’t a special privilege concern in 


prides proclaiming doesn't 
it im rate-making. 


office and shows them the 


any sense ol 
claiming special privilege over the people. It says 
it is only a merchant selling electricity. It shows 
how much money is put in the plant, itemizes the 
Then it shows what is the 
making electricity And on the 


basis of the figures it says to the public that it 


investment. cost of 


and delivering it. 
percentage on its 


only to make a certain 


Clearly it announces that as the amount of 


seeks 

money. 
electricity consumed and the number of customers 
increases it purposes reducing the cost to the public 
in order to keep the carnings down to a reasonable 
percentage. When the company has to make a new 
extension or install new machinery, the public is told 
all about it. 
exactly as if he were a stockholder in the concern, 


The consumer of electricity is treated 
with a right to examine the books. Upon every con- 
ceivable point upon which anyone would wish to be 
enlightened with regard to the service, the company 
presents the facts and it presents them in adver- 
tisements lucidly, simply, often with familiar ap- 
proach to jocularity, written and in handsome typo- 
graphical form. The people are invited to ask ques- 
tions and implored to make “kicks” on the service, 
that the service may be brough up to the require- 
Often the adver- 
tisements are the answers to inquiries or complaints. 
Indeed, these Union Electric “fads” are about the 


ments of the individual consumer. 


“livest” reading matter in the St. Louis papers these 
days. I hear men say again and again about them, 
“That’s the sort of stuff that is putting the kibosh 
upon the movement for municipal ownership.” That’s 
what the advertising is doing. It is meeting the 
representations of agitators as to cost and profit and 
meeting them from what is essentially a social stand- 


And now comes this company with an offer 


point. 
to all its 
seven per cent stock, not more than twenty shares 
The money from the sale of the 


consuming patrons of second preferred 


to any one person. 


stuck is to go into extensions. The stock can be paid 
for, so much a month, at the time the consumer pays 
iis monthly bill and the company will take it off the 
purchaser’s hands at any time. This is making the 


citizen truly a stockholder in the concern. It js 
giving everybody a right to look at the books and 
The utility 


company is identifying itself in the closest manner 


a right to a voice in the management. 


possible with its customers and with the community, 
Of course, there are those who see in all this unique 
advertising a mask for the “dark forces.” That is 
possible, but it is not probable. Any misrepresenta- 
tion in the advertising is almost certain to be de- 
tected, and detection would be to the 
The people would resent it and that re- 


disastrous 
company. 
sentment would show in the relations between the 
municipality and the company. It may be said that 
“ads” are bought editorials in the 


If so, they are openly bought, 


these brilliant 
company’s favor. 
they are not put out under false pretenses. 
li any state- 


There is 
no ethical objection to the campaign. 
ment made is incorrect there are papers that will 
gladly undertake to the deception. The 
papers are not bought because they sell the advyer- 
tising space. Altogether, this Union Electric adver- 
tising is an extremely interesting innovation. It is 
much better than the old system of secrecy, to tell 
the public what is going on and what the company 
Formerly, 


expose 


wants, to lay all the cards on the table. 
public utility companies shunned publicity and dealt 
not with the community but furtively with aldermen 
and lobbyist fixers. ‘The new elements in_ utility 
management are willing to trust the people, and the 
people will trust the utility managers until there are 
signs that the trust is betrayed. 
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Shaw Irees Ireland 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW’'s acid article on the ques- 
tion of home rule for Ireland, reproduced in this 
It Par- 
liament cannot dominate Ulster as well as Munster, 
Leinster and Connaught, it should abdicate. That is 
what Shaw says, and it is not unlikely that Lloyd- 
Irish question as 


issue, is Commonsensical as well as clever. 


beginnig to see the 
Sir Edward Carson, prime foe of home 


George is 
Shaw does. 
rule, has made a fizzle in the British cabinet. He 
was able to stop home rule, but he hasn’t been able 
to stop the German submarine warfare results, which 
Lord Charles Beresford declares to be “appalling.” 
Carson thought he was stopping the submarines when 
Now his 
misrepresentations are Lord 
Northcliffe, of the 7imes, has given him up as a poor 
stick. It is probable that Carson will have to go. 
If he does, he will go out of Government altogether. 
He will have no cabinet power to obstruct home rule. 
He will be discredited. Then Lloyd-George will be 
able to go ahead and deal with the home rule ques- 
tion. Lord Northcliffe has urged the United States 
to insist upon something being done for Ireland. 
a change of attitude on Northcliffe’s part. 
rule, The 


he was saying they were not doing much. 


exposed and even 


This is 
He has never 
Times now supports the plea that something be done, 
and indeed, all England realizes that it can do noth- 
ing more pleasing to the United States than to do 
something for Ireland. The way is being prepared 
for Lloyd-George to induce Parliament to act with- 
How the 


been in favor of home 


out waiting for an imperial conference. 
premier will do the thing is not known, but he will 
do it. Ireland must be freed to save England. It 
may be done by excluding Ulster for a time from 
the home rule act, but Ulster will not be excluded 
She will soon be clamoring for admission to 
It is dangerous to prophesy 


long. 
the Irish parliament. 
about Ireland, but certainly there is a very good 
prospect now that, as an IJrishman might say, dt. 
Patrick’s Day will be celebrated this year on the 
twelfth of July all over the “Ould Dart.” Par- 
liament is getting ready to put it over, unless all 
signs fail. And it will be cause of laughter to the 
gods to behold Lloyd-George and Lord Northcliffe 
taking their cue from the irrepressible and intran- 


fl ian 
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sigent George Bernard Shaw. What looks like a 
joke in the article “Brogue Shock,’ on a page to 
the right of here, is the highest statesmanship. It 
might not hurt at all to have G. B. S. in the British 
cabinet. He’s a little too lenient with German con- 
cepts, of course, but he has an efficient mind and 
what the British cabinet most needs is efficiency. 
Shavian wit would be worth more to the country 
than Carsonian bigotry and stupidity. And Shaw at 
his teutomaniacal worst was never one-tenth the 
traitor to Great Britain that Carson was just before 
the outbreak of the war. 
ote ote 
The One Best Tool 

Tuis country wants to get the full food yield of 
the land. There are millions of acres that yield 
nothing. Why not put a tax on it that will force 
that land into use. Of all the taxes that benefit a 
country most in war and peace, the one tax, a land 
tax, is overlooked by our treasury department. It 
is a tax that would yield enormous revenue and at 
the same time yield the food the world so much 
needs. Shake the land spectlator off the soil. Re- 
lease the soil to the land user. A single taxer in 
the presidency now would be the savior of the 
people from starvation and iniquitous taxation. 
President Wilson is a near-single taxer. It shows 
in all his writings and speeches. Now is the time 
for him to come out in the open with the one best 
tool for peace or war. 


Don't Work Up Hate 


Ler us not set ourselves too sedulously to work- 
ing up hate in the war in which we are engaged. It 
is ridiculous to consider such proposals as that we 
put a ban upon German music. More than ridicu- 
lous is the reported movements for the abolition of 
departments of instruction in German language and 
literature in the colleges and universities. Certain 
librarians are said to have in contemplation the ex- 
clusion of German books from the public libraries 
and there is a demand from some few people for 
the suppression of newspapers and periodicals print- 
ed in the German language. There is no doubt that 
some pro-Germans in this country are saying things 
for the like of which a pro-American in the German 
empire would be taken out and shot. There is no 
doubt, for instance, that the editor of the dimerika, 
in St. Louis, is very trying upon patriotic patience 
when he writes scornfully of the country as a whole, 
and contemptuously of the president, or when he 
asserts that Germans are going to create in this 
country an element that will give us here the same 
kind of trouble the Irish have been giving England. 
That kind of writing would merit drastic treatment 
as an incitement to treason if it found any response 
among the German-American population, but it does 
not. It is only journalistic demagogy, and it so 
appeals to most German-Americans. It does not 
help the German cause, and it does not help Roman 
Catholicism, for the Amerika is a Roman Catholic 
daily. But it is better to allow the German writers 
and speakers to let off steam than to bottle them up. 
It is not a good policy to prohibit freedom of speech 
and printing in the name of our fight against Teu- 
tonic autocracy. We may need all the freedom of 
speech and press that we can get in order to combat 
such autocracy as is only too likely to develop in 
war time among ourselves. That the treasures of 
German literature shall be cut off from study by 
college students is a proposal not tolerable to any 
lover of letters. . The German literature mostly 
studied in the colleges contains nothing calculated 
to undermine our liberties or to sap our intellectual 
democratic integrity. As for the German books in 
our public libraries, they were placed there to enable 
the people who might read them to keep in touch 
with the thought of the world through the only 
language they know, and to draw the readers of 
German into communication with American thought 
and institutions. In our disappointment over the 
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imperfect absorption of Germans into Americanism 
we should not proceed to suppress the printing, pub- 
lishing, reading and study of the German language 
in this country. For all the madness of the hour, 
there is much in German thought that the world 
needs. And if natives of Germany now citizens of 
the United States cannot express their opinion about 
matters of our politics, it is only too probable that 
native Americans will be denied freedom of expres- 
sion. Some of our German language newspapers are 
guilty of atrocious taste in some of their criticisms 
but it will not do to set up taste as a test of fitness 
for liberty. We must remember that it is not the 
best type of German-Americans who indulge in ex- 
travagant anti-American writing and speaking, and 
for most of our German-American citizens we can- 
not as gentlemanly Americans be otherwise than 
disposed to pity for them, torn as they must be be- 
tween their traditional ties to the Fatherland and 
their pledged loyalty to the land of their adoption. 
It is a surprise, a disappointment, even a grief that 
many persons of German antecedents have so im- 
perfectly assimilated American principles and ideals, 
but we cannot do better to promote better assimila- 
tion than by according such people liberty of thought 
and expression that stops short of organized hostile 
action against this nation and in favor of its enemies. 
Against possible plotters of destruction of life and 
property in behalf of Germany, it is fitting that 
drastic precautions should be taken, but Americans 
should keep cool and not succumb to a spy mania 
or to a craze for proscription of people who disclose 
merely vague German sympathies. It is strange to 
most of us that so many of our Germanic friends 
and neighbors fail utterly to respond to the an- 
tagonism to autocracy, that so few German Demo- 
crats, Republicans, Socialists even can be found who 
are opposed to the Kaiser, though they have been 
talking Democracy, Republicanism and Socialism all 
around us for years, but so long as they do no 
more than declare their abstract admiration for the 
Kaiser and.the German state, they are not more 
harmless than those folk in England who still pro- 
fess a romantic loyalty to the house of Stuart. Our 
experience of these imperfectly Americanized Ger- 
mans may prompt us to determine upon the formula- 
tion of policies calculated to generate a spirit of 
more pronounced nationality in this country. We 
shall have to put more nationalism into our system 
of education. We may have to make our immigra- 
tion laws more stringent. We may have to con- 
tinue our universal military service; we may even 
have to look into the purposes of racial organiza- 
tions in this country. But it does not follow that we 
should cut our schools off from German literature 
and art and philosophy or forbid the performance of 
the music of Mozart or Wagner or Strauss. It were 
better to let the fanatic German language news- 
papers rave than to try to abolish the use of the 
German speech here. If more of us knew the Ger- 
man language we would not have been so unprepared 
for the results of German thinking. But there’s 
some pretty bad American thinking, too, and we 
cannot suppress thought. We cannot abolish liberty 
to save liberty. We should not make war on Ger- 
man music, art, letters, philosophy, language. Our 
business is to smash German autocracy. And we 
should be as kind as: possible to our own German- 
Americans while we are doing it. Now is the time 
to show them what American liberty means. 
% 
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The Labor War in Frisco 

WHEN Thomas Kk. Mooney and Warren Kk. Bill- 
ings were convicted of murder in San Francisco 
for concocting the plot which resulted in the bomb 
explosion during the preparedness parade, the daily 
papers made somewhat of a “spread” of the news. 
But the press has told us nothing of developments 
in San Francisco which discredit the whole case 
against the two convicted labor leaders. The strong- 
est testimony against Mooney and Billings was sup- 
plied by one F. C. Oxman, who said that he had 
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seen Mooney, Billings and other defendants in an 
automobile with a suitcase near the scene of the 
explosion at Steuart and Market streets, on the day 
that it occurred. This Oxman was arrested on April 
12, charged with perjury on the strength of a con- 
fession made by one F. E. Riegall, of Grayville, Ils. 
Riegall has produced letters from Oxman and other 
evidence in support of his confession. The first letter 
from Oxman, dated San Francisco, December 14, 
1916, said: “I have a chance for you to come to 
San Francisco as an expert witness. A very im- 
portant case. You will only have to answer three 
or four questions, and I will post you on them. You 
will get mileage and all that a witness can draw. 
Probably $100 in the clear, so if you will answer me 
quick in care this hotel and I will arrange the bal- 
ance, It is all O. K., but I need a witness. Let me 
know if you can come. January 3 is the date set 
for trial. Keep this confidential.” In reply to 
this, Riegall wired that he would go on receipt 
of transportation and expenses. In reply, Oxman 
wrote that the money -would be sent, urged silence 
on the matter and suggested that on arrival at 
San Francisco, Riegall should register as from 
Evansville, Indiana. On December 25 he wrote to 
Riegall’s mother intimating that he might have use 
for her as a witness also, and if so would secure 
transportation for her. On the 27th he sent Riegall 
a telegram, sending him in care of the Illinois Central 
ticket agent money for his ticket and expenses to San 
Francisco and return. When Riegall arrived at San 
Francisco he was to go to the Terminal Hotel and 
inquire for Oxman. On arrival at San Francisco, 
Riegall registered on January 6 at the Terminal 
Hotel under the name of “L. O. Charles, Evansville, 
Indiana.” He declared that he was generously enter- 
tained by the district attorney and his assistants as 
well as by Oxman. He said that he told Oxman he 
was in Niagara Falls on the day of the explosion, 
but Oxman said that that didn’t matter, as there was 
a big reward up, and if Riegall would stand in with 
him, and back up his testimony, Riegall would be in 
on the money. The day after Riegall reached San 
Francisco, Oxman took him to the place where the 
bomb had gone off and showed him everything and 
told him what he should say. Then Riegall met 
Prosecuting Attorney Fickert and Police Lieutenant 
3unner, and they talked over with him what he was 
to say to back up Oxman. When Riegall saw what 
the frame-up was he never intended to go through 
with it, but played horse with them. When they 
asked him to repeat his testimony he would say, “At 
3 o'clock in the afternoon I was at 1075 Market 
street—” and then they would get sore and say, 
“No, no; it was 2 o’clock at Steuart and Market,” 
and they would have to go through it again. Riegall 
had gone to San Francisco thinking it was young 
Oxman who had written to him, as the old man was 
known in Grayville as Clifford Oxman, and Riegall 
did not recognize his initials. One of the Oxman 
family had helped Riegall’s father out of some 
trouble once, and Riegall thought he would come 
along and see if he could do anything. But he had 
no idea of going through after he found out what 
the game was. They showed him a good time while 
he was there, though. Riegall disappeared when the 
trial took place and thus evaded testifying. On 
hearing of the conviction of Mooney he telegraphed 
Assistant District Attorney Cunha from Grayville, 
extending “congratulations,” and saying that his 
testimony might get Mooney a new trial. In reply 
Cunha wired him saying he would be willing to help 
Mooney get a new trial if any doubt of his guilt 
should develop, and urged Riegall to tell all he 
knew. Riegall, therefore, wrote asking him whether 
he should send letters, telegrams and other data to 
District Attorney C. M. Fickert. To this, he says, 
he never received a reply. Labor leaders dug up 
Riegall and got him to tell his story. The San 


Francisco Bulletin says there is “sufficient evidence 
to destroy the whole case against Mooney, Billings 
and the other defendants, and to justify a case of 


perjury against several witnesses and of subornation 
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of perjury against the district attorney. Several 


of Chief of Police White’s subordinates, including 
Lieutenant Bunner, were intimately connected with 
the Riegall incident, and thus in touch with the cold 


blooded conspiracy by which the men chosen by th 


used. the powers of their 


labor 
But 


people to repgesent justice 
office to perpetrate a brutal injustice.” The 
war in San Francisco is ruthless—on both sides. 
labor desperation does not justify officers of the law 
in violating law to convict men of crime upon per- 
jured testimony. 


Og Og 
That German Revolution 


PEOPLE who expect the war to end because of a 


revolution in Germany, are not thinking straight. 
There will not be any revolution in Germany until 
the German army is beaten and the war-party broken. 
Then the German people will see the lie that the war 
Some of them may see it 


was a war of defense. 


now, but not enough of them to overturn the present 
It must 


government. The army still rules Germany. 


be defeated before Germans can rise. 
J 
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The Asylum 


By William Rose Benet 


LOVE my asylum, 
My home in the skies, 
Splashed with splendid color, 
Drenched in dazzling dyes: 
Clouds and winds and oceans, 
Blue above—below. 
I love my asylum. 
But the other inmates? No! 
All in our asylum 
Are mad as can be. 
I stick my tongue at them. 
They stick their tongues at me. 
And purple authorities 
And gilded bloody gods 
All rule in our asylum 
With black whips and rods. 


And men cry “Alleluia” 

To hop-toads with wings ; 
And women love poodles ; 
And all love breaking things, 
Love swearing and peering, 
Love reptiles and lice. 

Yes, in my asylum 

It isn’t very nice! 


But sometimes the windows 
Are burst by magic dawns, 
And then we see far vistas 
Of star-embroidered lawns 
Where rational angels 

Are laughing like fun. 

But, of course, in our asylum 
It simply isn’t done! 


So one wears a crown, 
One piles his gold in rows, 
One balances a feather 

On the end of his nose. 
One’s a sword-swallower, 
One mumbles “One-two-three.” 
And all in our asylum 

Are unhappy as can be. 


For, you see, the whole trouble 
(Though we’re absolutely mad!) 
Is, we fear a strange sensation 
We have sometimes had. 


So sometimes we huddle close 
And clutch at heart and brain, 
For Ill tell you what's the trouble: 
We’re afraid of going—sane! 
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Brogue Shock 


By George Bernard Shaw 
Mr. Maurice 


version of tli home 


WONDER whether even Hiewlett 
write a 
in which the unfortunate English people 


In his 


could recent rule 

debat 
would appear pitiable rather than ridiculous. 
“Hodgiad,” the finest and indeed the only readable 
epic English literature has produced in these days, 
he shows the Englishman, incapable of knowing his 
own mind, helplessly bullied and overriden by Dane, 
by Norman, by everyone with the necessary bump- 
tiousncss and some little mental clarity. He omitted 
one canto: the canto of the last and most humiliating 
bullying of the doomed race by the Protestant Irish 


my own people. 


When L see Mr. Lloyd-George on his knees to 
my fellow Dubliners, Sir Edward Carson and Lord 
Northcliffe, protesting that he would never presume 
to coerce Ulster as he means to coerce the com- 
paratively negligible and contemptuble Central lm- 
pires; when this abject assurance has no sooner been 
heard with difficulty through his tears than Mr. Red- 
mond, with a terrible frown, throws the whole Com- 
mons into a twittering panic by walking majestically 
out of the House with his party in procession behind 
him; when the appeals of Mr. Ginnell and Mr. Healy, 
themselves Irish, to the House not to allow itself to 
be frightened by playacting, fail utterly to stem the 
rout, 1 realize as | never did before what a mistake 
I have made in trying all my life to argue and amuse 
the English out of their follies instead of simply 


kicking them. 


Beyond a doubt, we Irish are the governing race 
in these islands; and I am not sure that the transfer 
of the seat of government from Westminster to Bel- 
fast or Dublin would not be the most natural solu- 
tion of the problem. There would never be a home 
rule movement in England. 


The end of the debate was that Mr. Asquith ap- 
pealed to the Overseas Dominions to come and help 
his bewildered and scared countrymen out of their 
predicament and the Prime Minister snatched at the 
suggestion like a drowning man. 


That is England all over: fighting millions of tie 
most elaborately equipped and organized soldiers in 
Europe with gigantic strength and unconquerable 
obstinacy, and jumping up on her chair with shrieks 
of terror when a mouse squeaks at her with an Irish 


brogue. What a people! 


Fortunately, there are benevolent Irishmen who 
hate to see even Englishmen frightened and con- 
fused; and I am one of them. Besides, I do not 
believe that frightened and confused men can solve 
the Irish problem; and I conclude that those Irish- 
men who are frightening and confusing them are not 
all quite clear on the subject themselves. May I 
offer my services in an explanatory capacity? 


The British Empire consists of several states flying 
the British flag and defended by the British fleet, 
but otherwise differing widely in their laws and in- 
stitutions. The only one which is governed without 
the slightest regard to the character and views of 
the inhabitants is England. In the others the people 
are more or less consulted, the opposite extreme to 
England being reached in Ireland, where governmen- 
tal action is never based on common sense, political 
science, or on anything except some empirical and 
mostly fantastic estimate of the Irish species. 


Hitherto it has been assumed without question that 
all units of the Empire must be geographical: that 
Bombay must belong to the Indian system, Dundee 
to the Scottish system, Belfast to the Irish system, 
and London to the English system. This, however, 
is no more a necessity of the case than that Gibraltar 
should belong to the Spanish system. It is quite con- 
ceivable that London, observing that the best trained 
and most competent governing body in the Empire 
is the Indian Civil Service, might desire to be re- 





garded as a part of British India; that Galway might 
attach itself to Canada, Dundee to Australasia, and 


Oxford University to the Straits Settlements. 


This would not involve the disruption of the [Em- 
pire: on the contrary, it would lead to a healthy 
competition among its governments, culminating in 
the survival of the fittest. Probably Westminster 
would be left without a single constituent at an early 
stage; but the Empire would get on quite well with- 
out it. 


The first step in this new mode of development 
has been provoked by the Home Rule Act. A new 
system being proposed for Ireland, Belfast repudi- 
It as 
hard to see what reasonable objection can be ad- 
Ireland be 


ates it, and claims to be attached to England. 


vanced to this, provided the rest of 
allowed to distribute itself over the Empire in the 
same fashion. The entire Irish question might be 
disposed of in this way. Ulster would, on second 
attach itself to Egypt or India, 
which are garrison states. The other provinces would 


The Giant's Cause- 


thoughts, probably 


Deminions. 
Tory, Arran, and Dalkey could 


join the Overseas 
Blaskets, 
become Solomon 
last govern herself in her own way without having 
to think about Ireland instead of about herself. 


way, the 


Islands; and England could at 


It sounds too good to be true; but there is nothing 
impossible or extravagant about it; and if Sir Ed- 
ward Carson does not mean this, I am at a loss to 
understand what he does mean; for he, as a lawyer, 
clearly cannot mean that Belfast should be made the 
Holy City of the British 
denied to London itself. 


Empire, with privileges 


Now that we are quite clear about the scope of the 
Ulster proposal, the sooner it is carefully debated on 


its merits in the House the better. 


It may be that the House will decide against it, 


and maintain the geographical unit. One rather 


awkward consideration against it is that there would 
be two parties to each transfer; and they might not 
Ulster, in her determination never to 


welcome for 


always agree. 
desert Mr. Micawber, 
granted; but it lacks confirmation. 
Ireland, 


taken his 
What is to hap- 
within her 


has 


pen if Parliament decides that 
eirdle of salt water, must remain one and indivisible? 

Parliament will not maintain the status quo, be- 
cause Parliament is afraid of Mr. Redmond. Par- 
Liament will not coerce Ulster, because Parliament is 
Well, Parliament can 
Rule Bill can 


afraid of Sir Edward Carson. 
do its duty all the same. The Home 
still be enacted for all Ireland, and its administration 
This will release 60,000 
Ulster with her 
with Leinster. 


left to the Irish Parliament. 
the 


face to 


service to front. 
volunteers will be left 
Munster, and Connaught with their volunteers. If 
Ulster risks the politically suicidal step of allowing 
the South to get ahead of the North in the new Irish 
Parliament, instead of at once sending a_ resolute 
and capable Protestant representation to it, the Irish 


troops for 


face 


Parliament will be no more disabled than the British 
abstention of Count 


If, when 


Parliament is now by the 
Plunkett. It will save the Ulster salaries. 
it proceeds to collect the taxes it finds that its writ 
will not run in Belfast, it will not be the first time 
that the King’s writ has not run in a rebellious Irish 
district. The situation may be left to develop its 
own inconveniences. The Irish Parliament will not 
be in a position to coerce Ulster by distraint war- 
rant, bailiff, policeman, and soldier. It cannot, with- 
out unutterable infamy, call in English soldiers to 
coerce Irish rebels: it was through that error that 
Ireland lost her independence. And England can 
hardly send soldiers to act as mutineers. Ulster will 
not be coerced; but she will be outlawed; and though 
she can set up an outlawed government as a mutinied 
crew sets up a captain, she will find her position so 
unsatisfactory that she will have sooner or later 
either to accept home rule, or else to conquer both 
Ireland and England and the rest of the sritish 
Empire, and forcibly restore the Union. 

It is*possible that the Nationalists might take the 
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position taken by the Republican party in the United 
States of America fifty years ago, and attempt to 
maintain the unity of Ireland by force. In that case 
there would be civil war in Ireland. Well, civil war 
is one of the privileges of a nation. The British 
eovernment is pledged not to interfere, because it is 
pledged not to coerce Ulster; and it could not inter- 
fere without coercing Ulster, as the law would be 
on the Nationalist side. It could only look on and 
sell ammunition to both sides impartially, in the hope 
that they would exterminate one another. Mankind 
still longs for that consummation; but it has never 
happened, and is too much to hope for. 


I doubt, myself, whether it would come to civil 
war. I do not deprecate that method; for if hatred, 
calumny, and terror have so possessed men that they 
cannot live in peace as other nations do, they had 
better fight it out and get rid of their bad blood that 
way. The British fleet could keep the ring with no 
ereater pre-occupation with the Irish coast than js 
necessary at present. The combatants would be re- 
ceiving a practical military training for subsequent 
service in defence of the Empire, to which both sides 
are attached by the hard fact that neither of them 
can afford to do without it except by attaching them- 
selves to some other Empire not so easily bullied, 
and unable to detect the terrifying brogue. 


3ut it not unfrequently happens that when two 
men quarrel, and are held back by the bystanders, 
their pugnacity and animosity reach a pitch that con- 
vinces everyone that it would be simple murder to 
ict them go: yet, if nevertheless released, they sud- 
denly begin arguing with one another instead of 
falling to fisticuffs. When the recent fighting began, 
Sir Edward Carson. was as shocked as Mr. Red- 
mond; and all Ireland, instead of flying to arms, 
responded so very prudently that if England had not 
supplied a sensational bombardment and a Reign of 
Terror to impress the imagination of the world 
with the heroism of the patriots and the magnitude 
of their blow for independence, the lesson of the 
event would have been that neither of the political 
parties meant business as far as fighting was con- 
cerned, though the Larkinite proletarians and the 


poets did. 


The moral is very simple. A government that lets 
itself be rattled will never solve the Trish or any 
other problem. A government that goes ahead on 
the plain constitutional lines that are understood 
throughout the empire and the world will have no 
difficulty; though a government that treats the en- 
forcement of an Act of Parliament as something not 
to be thought of if it annoys anybody will bring 
both Parliament and itself into such utter contempt 
that its own tenure of office will never be worth two 
days’ purchase. If the earth shied from its orbit 
every time it met a wasp in its course round the sun, 
the wasps would be flattered; but the universe would 
go to smash. It is needless to consult the Colonial 
Premiers on a point so obvious. I can give their 
reply beforehand. It would he: “Why not go right 
ahead? You have an Act with three general elec- 
tions behind it. You are dealing with a depopulated 
little island, the entire fighting force of which, even 
if it were solid instead of divided, the British lion 
can squelch with one slash of his tail without turning 
his head from his scrap with the center of Europe: 
and the Colonies will support him if he is doing 
the straightforward thing. Where is the difficulty?” 

If the government nervously replies that there is 
Lord Lansdowne, the Colonial Premiers will as‘, 
with Colonial emphasis, who the hades is Lord Lans- 
downe? Tf it pleads Sir Edward Carson and Lord 
Northcliffe, they will ask whether the British Isles 
are governed by Parliament or by Dublin barristers 
and newspaper proprietors. They may even go so 
far as to ask whether the prime minister is a states- 
man who knows his business and his plain duty, or 
a victim of brogue-shock whom anyone can scare by 
pretending to throw a brick at him 


I do not see any difficulty in the matter myself. If 
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the British Parliament cannot go like a steam roller 
over Sinn Fein and Ulster and Carmelite Street, the 
sooner it tells the Imperial Conference that it has 
not character enough to govern the British Empire, 
and asks Germany to appoint a commission to under- 
take the management of these islands for a suitable 
consideration, the better. 
From the London Nation. 
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Pulling the Tooth 


By Edgar Lee Masters 
Y father came to great harm 
And lost his arm. 


It was cut off by the surgeon Doctor Bardon— 


I buried it out in the garden. 

And there it lay and never missed him. 

And in time he could work upon the farm 
Without his arm. 

And the rheumatism in that arm was cured 
3y losing it. We did not long assist him 
In putting on his coat. That arm endured 
No farther trouble, and was saved old age 
Of clumsy fingers, frosty veins, 

And rheumatism’s pains. 


And I knew a man 

Who used to set type. 

He fell into a hot air fan 

And lost both arms and legs 

So that wood or plaster pegs 

Were unavailing. 

The part of him which remained 
Never complained. 

He loved his food and smoked a pipe 
And he seemed no longer worried 
3y the parts of him which were buried. 


And when I was young 

T had a tooth that grew so loose it hung 
Like an ear of corn to a rafter, or a pendulum— 
I could wiggle it with my tongue. 

And the inflamed gum 

Made it worse, and I was in a fright 
Thinking about it day and night, 

And dreaming of forceps and laughing gas, 
And of what might come to pass. 

And the dentist said there was pus 

Around the roots, 

Which made me shake in my boots, 

And try to delude myself thus: 

It may never have to be drawn, 

Old age will come on 

And it will fall out. 

Or if time goes on and it lingers, 

Some day, no doubt, 

T can pull it out with my fingers. 


One day I was tired of the pain 
So I bolted into a dentist’s office 
Who shot cocaine 

Into the gum 

Around this aching pendulum. 

And before I knew it 

The dentist drew it, 

With a contemptuous grin, 

I didn’t feel a thing, 

I only heard a crackling, 

As when you tear a radish skin. 
And there was that part of myself 
Contented on the dentist’s shelf. 
And I was very happy who had been 
So nearly crucified. 


“How do you feel?” asked the dentist, 
Relaxing his pent fist. 

“You didn’t hurt me a bit,” I replied. 

“And what is more I think I might have died 
Without a greater pain, in truth. 

Listen: Let me get my breath: 

What is death 

But pulling the tooth?” 
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The Line of Fire 


By L. A. L. 

(Li FEU (Journal d'une Escouade) Henri Barb- 
busse. Paris: Ernest Flammarion: 1917.) 
BOUT four thousand books, pamphlets, maga- 

zines and collections of drawings, engravings 

and lithographs bearing on the war, have been 
admitted to the permanent catalogue of the French 
archives. Anyone who pays attention to the current 
literature of the day finds reviews of a few lines 
summarizing the most noteworthy of the accessions 
to the unfathomable mass of war writings. Much 
of the output is of little yvalue—hearsay, opinions, 
repetitions, “prophecies.” Some of it, based on keen 
observation and solid fact, lacks the quality of gen- 
eralization. What everybody sees may be turned 
into “literature” when it is seen through the rare 
temperament of an artist. The commonplace may be 
transformed and made typic by the miracles of 

“style’—by the application of the age-long principles 

of balance, proportion, rhythm, line, contract. Trench 

literature of this kind is not more abundant than 
diamonds in the gravel of Montana. A very con- 
spicuous example of it is by a kinsman of Catulle 

Mendés; but that is not the only advance assurance 

of its excellence, for “Le Few’ won for its author, 

Henri Barbusse, editor of “Je Sats Tout,” a Gon- 

court Prize of 1916. The other award went to René 

3enjamin for his soldier story, “Gaspard.” 


Barbusse wrote his story in the trenches of Crouy 
and on Hill 119. In fact, it is dedicated to comrades 
who fell by his side in the terrible fighting in 
Picardy. There is no smell of the library about the 
book. It has nothing of the romanesque, no roman- 
tic contrivance, in its development. Best of all, it is 
free from the retrospective sentimentality that mars 
more than one of the paintings of Detaille, De Neu- 
ville, or Grolleron—not to mention an armful of 
war books of recent date. “Le Few” gives you 
the impression of a twenty-four reel film, done by a 
good camera man, under the direction of a skilled 
director. There is no piling up of “props’—no forc- 
ing of situations—no main-force continuity of action 
—nothing that smacks of the movie-studio. In total- 
ity, this book is war. When you lay it away you 
instinctively raise the window to clear your lungs of 
the smell of nitro fumes, and look out over the lawn 
to neutralize the haunting horror of blackening, 
crimson stains. You have not been reading about 
war, you have been a part of the war. You have a 
horrid sense of being machined to the template of 
unthinking obedience, uncomplaining misery, utter 
obtundity to all the things which in civil I'fe pierce 
through every heart. Nothing that has come out so 
far approaches this book in the overwhelming force 
of its elemental simplicity. Whistler’s “Cremorne” 
is a splash of dull color in comparison with the 
chromatic suggestion. of Barbusse’s picture of the 
night bombardment. No matter how much you may 
have read about trench life, no matter how many 
“official films” you may have seen of it, you feel the 
truth penetrating your consciousness when you read 
of the finding of Mesnil André’s body on the other 
side of the thin partition of earth where his brother 
and the surviving comrades of the squad are sleeping. 


“See, his arm rests right against the place where 
I rest my head!” 

“Yes,” said Paradis, “his right arm, with the wrist 
watch.” 

The wrist watch—TI stop—lIs it a notion? Is it a 
dream? It seems to me, yes, ves, it really seems to 
me, that before falling asleep, three nights ago, I 
heard the ‘tic, tic, tic,’ of a watch; and at that time 
T asked myself where it could come from.” 

“It was his watch that vou heard through the 
ground,” said Paradis 

In this book the glutton for truth can find en- 
eorgement. No cerie fiction, no laconic of “the 
terror that stalketh in darkness;” no tale of crypt, 
or oubliette, or tomb, or morgue, ever written can 
produce more of the chill and lethal shudder, than 
goes with the stark and grisly story of the volun- 
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teer sapper who unearthed the cadaver of his los 
lost and long-desired ectheart! 

ao Se Lamuse Ife rejoin he ( { 
With earth and n d Ile h a lo cr of terror! Hi 
lips move and he murmurs, Minn Imm,’ ] er] 
to say an articulate word 

“Well, what i t?” we ask. But in vain. 

Ife collapses and praw] out na corner, We 
offer him wine, but he waves it away. Then he 





turns to me and calls me with a gesture of his 
When IT reach him, and bend close to him, 
does in 


head, 
he whispers to me, very low, as. one 
church: 

“T have seen Kudoxie again!” 
H{e gasps for breath, he labors with the subject, 


his eyes fixed on the nightmare of his waking 


hours. 
“She was” mortified » « « J recognized he 
hair. There’s no other on carth like it 


Enen the rest ‘of her. «°° the face all broken 


and mossy .. . dead a month perhaps! It was 
Eudoxie, I tell you! .. . You see how it was 
I had to support her with one arm and work with 
the other. . . . She had the air of saying to me, 
‘You wanted to embrace me, Come! Come, then!’ 
The space was so narrow, that in turning, I pressed 


her against my breast with all my force, willy- 
would have pressed her long 
Wilhng, . .« « And he 
earth of the 


trench and went to sleep to dream of love and cor- 


Winy: . « « af J 
ago if she had been 


rolled over, buried his face in the 


ruption! 

In the next attack Lamuse was united with his 
beloved .. . on no terrain of death and. spir- 
itual agony that is worse, even, than modern war. 

The assault on Boche entanglements under cover 
of the barrage; the foray for matches in the Inter 
national Trench; the murderous watches for days 
and nights when relief squads fail to appear; the 
hunger, the infinities of cold and suffering in rain 
and snow, the incurable fatigue, the hopelessness of 
it all; the touches of humanity, sympathy and humor 
in the labyrinthine inferno; the idylls and Ivrics of 
love and home, of sky, and leaf and birdsong and 
springtime—these, balance and complete the book. 


No: that is not all. What does the thinking man 


in the line of fire see beyond the gas curtain, and 


the storm of death? Listen: 


“But the thirty million slaves, hurled one against 


another by crime and error, plunged in war and 


filth, lift up their human faces in which at last 


appears a germ of Will! The future is in the 
hands of slaves, and we readily see that the old 
world will be changed by the alliance that will le 
built up one day between them between thos 


whose numbers and whose miseries are infinite.” 
And the book closes with this rede« ming act of 
faith, in the words of a nameless hero of Picardy: 
‘If this war has furthered Progress a single step, 
its miseries and butcheries will count for little.” 
k “Le Feu,” 


dark and grisly though it be, because it carries in 


‘It can do no harm to read this boo 


every syllable its affidavit of absolute truth and sin- 


cerity; because it is a magnificent bit of verbal 


chiaroscuro; because it is an exquisite study in sim- 
overwhelming effects: 


plicity of attaining 


finally because when the war at last ends 


means 
and even 
the soldiers say “La guerre va finir’—when the war 
ends, and mankind comes to its birthright once for 
Henri 


peace and liberty all the more precious 


all, the great work of Barbuss« 
@IviIng a 


minute tally of the spiritual and physical cost. 
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Joseph Bonnet 
By John L. Hervey 


WENT the other evening to hear Joseph Bonnet 
play the organ. I went with my anticipations at 

high-water mark, prepared for something bor- 
dering on the marvelous. IT went also, as upon many 
similar occasions, with that restraint upon my excite- 
ment that similar 


frequency of disappointment in 


circumstances inevitably has bred. But as it proved 
IT need have made no preliminary reservations, for 
the performer surpassed, instead of failing to equal, 


my expectations. 


Pipe-organs and pl er thie reupon are by no 


means uncommon. Every church of any pretensions 


is supposed to possess both Many theaters are 
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equipped with them. No recital hall is complete 
ithout its organ, or other auditorium intended for 
blic 7 OSE Occasionally music-lovers of wealth 

ie them built into their homes. Of all instruments 
hioned by the ingenuity of man for the making of 


music, the organ is the noblest, the most exalted. 


No other so predispose s to the religious, the ecstatic 


mood, no other can lead the soul so far or so high 


bevond oral ove its house of clay. Yet the number 


of great organ yirtuosi is singularly small. Respec- 
table performers are not infrequent, occasionally we 


talent—but as a rule we need 


encounter one of 
which much excels a competent medi- 


Those four 


expect nothing 
ocrity. Of course there is a reason. 
manuals, or keyboards, each of a compass of four 
and a half octaves, with occasionally, in instruments 
built for solo purposes, a fifth; together with the 
pedal of two and a half octaves, which is also some- 
times doubled: the serried banks of stops, all the 
rest of the complex mechanism which the restless 
and insatiable soul of man, seeking to make itself 
musically articulate, has built up from the primordial 
reed which once Pan plucked beside the river and 
idly blew 
how well it illustrates the truth of the axiom that 


if 


through, with such astonishing results— 


a large work is difficult simply because it is large. 
Virtuosity upon the organ is large work—the largest 
work, as a solo performance, that any music-making 
instrument provides. The virtuoso must in addition 
to all the rest of the virtuoso’s equipment, possess 
something of the strength transformed into agility 
Sometimes this species of acrobatics 
The organist of 


of the acrohat. 
degenerates into a circus “stunt.” 
“temperament,” if he choose, can outdo the most 
temperamental of macsiri.  Fyverybody is familiar 
with the tales and legends of the organists who, 
finding their hands and feet inadequate, strike keys 
with the ends of their noses, their elhows, their knees 
and other portions of their anatomy. T have wit- 
nessed achievements of this kind in which the or- 
eanist resembled more than anything else a monkey 
on a stick—resembled one even more than did Tod 
Sloan himself and would, perhaps, have aroused 
envy in the breast of that renowned virtuoso of the 
pig-skin. 

Monsieur Bonnet, needless to remark, is not in 
this category. He possesses that repose of manner, 
that savoir-faire, as a performer, which, apparently, 
is a secret known to the French alone. Nothing 
more quiet, more undemonstrative, than his playing, 
could well be imagined. It was hard to helieve that 
he was not both breathless and trembling at the end 


of some of his tremendous passage-work, but if so, 
The ease with which he did ‘t 
was almost uncanny. Tt resembled the ease with 
which Pablo Casals plays the ’cello or Ysave the 
fiddle, and T think he may justly be ranked with 
them in this respect. The three are surely the com- 
pletest masters of their respective instruments to- 
day before the public. T have held Casals to he the 
finest instrumental artist living, but T am prepared 
to believe that Joseph Bonnet is his equal. The 
years are heginning to take their toll of Ysaye, and 
to-day he is not cuite the Ysaye of the past—but he 
is still the first of fiddlers. I know of no pianists 
such masters as these three men 


he revealed nothing. 


which, to me, are 
that T have named. 

As there are organists and organists, so there are 
That upon which it was my 
sonnet play belonged in 


organs and organs. 
fortune to hear Monsieur 
referred to as “brilliant.” Its 
allowed the use of a term 


that class ant to he 
fessttura (if T may he 
perhaps not quite proper in the application) in cer- 
tain registers was too bright, too hard and plangent. 
too trumpet-like at the expense of other and, as T 
think, more desirable qualities: and the acoustics of 
the hall left something to be desired. That, with 
these drawhacks, the performer was able to make 
the impression he did—and it was universal, among 
all classes of auditors the same—is perhaps the best 


testimony of his powers. 
hack 
the foremost organ virtuoso of our time, 


Harkineg to Guilmant, who is customarily 


quote d 


and trying to compare his playing with that of 
Joseph Bonnet, I find that in the passage of the 
years since I heard Guilmant a good deal of the 
detail has faded and only a somewhat blurred and 
veiled remembrance now remains. ‘There was a cer- 


tain unction, however, in his style, a something 
almost honeyed which in 
something which, if not quite so suave is more noble 
and, I think, on a higher plane. So far as pure 


technical accomplishment is concerned, there is per- 


3Zonnet is replaced by a 


haps nothing to choose between them. Possibly in 
music of a certain class Guilmant’s playing would 
excel—but Bonnet’s would in more different classes. 
Of course, it is to Guilmant’s glory that Bonnet is his 
pupil. 

Incidentally it is a fine problem in ethical aesthet- 
ics—allow me the paradox—that France, popularly 
considered the most irreligious of civilized lands, 
continues to produce the greatest masters of the 
most religious of musical instruments, not alone 
virtuosi, but composers, the latter with César Franck 
at their head. 

Monsieur Bonnet opened with the Sonata No. 1, 
in D minor, of Guilmant; proceeding , (with inter- 
linear chirpings by a beginning soprano such as 
seem to be required by our present amenities of the 
recital) to the Prelude and Fugue in B major by 
Saint-Saéns; thence to two compositions of his own, 
a Chant des Chrysanthémes and Matin Provencal; 
then on to Soeur Monique, by Couperin and a Pre- 
lude by Clerambault (these being arrangements of 
pieces of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries) 
and the Fantasie and Fugue in G minor of Father 
Zach; closing with Franck’s Piéce heroique and the 
Cortége of Debussy. 

When it is recorded that Monsieur Bonnet seemed 
equally admirable throughout this extremely diversi- 
fied and exacting programme, which may be regarded 
as involving well-nigh the whole gamut of his in- 
strument’s potentialities, what remains to be said? 
One can only indicate outlines, phases, impressions, 
and concede a general indescribability. I am not 
a Bachic, yet I must confess that, if compelled to 
choose a single “number” as the high note of the 
rectial, it would be the Bach. Listening to it some- 
how it seemed to me that never before had T heard 
Bach really played—plaved, that is, so that to me his 
music was made a thing of wonder and of splendor 
and not a thing of science and of pattern. Either 
Toseph Bonnet drew out of it or put into it mag- 
nificences of tone, glories of color and an emotional 
appeal, that hitherto T have never felt or heard 
therein. All this was accomplished without violating 
what one knew to he the spirit of the work. It was 
not more imposing than it was sincere. Tn contrast 
the Guilmant Sonata and Saint-Saéns Fugue, al- 
though intended to illustrate the canacities of the 
instrument and the performer, seemed uninteresting 
—uninteresting, that is, as music. The “old French” 
of Couperin and Cleramhault, especially the Cou- 
delectable. The two pieces which the 
performer offered on his own account were slight 
a pastel delicacy, the Chant 


perin, was 


and unpretentious, of 
des Chrvsanthémes exhaling something wistful and 
The César Franck was accorded a render- 
ing which made it indeed nobly heroical. The 
Debussvy—well, it was my first experience of Debussy 
upon the organ by a great virtuoso. T cannot say that 


sweet. 


Debussvisme seems to me as well adapted to it as 
to other mediums. Yet Monsieur Bonnet made of 
it an exquisite web of tone, phrasing with almost 
incredibly elusive nuance, develoning infinite grada- 
tions of fragility in tint and timbre vet without 
sacrificing the structure of the composition for pur- 
poses of effect. 

The capacity to present. as did Joseph Bonnet. 
such an interpretation of Bach, and to pair it with 
such an interpretation of Debussv. indicates the ex- 
tent of his range. The ease with which he com- 
passed it was what comprised its element of the mar- 
velous. Not many days later T sat once more among 
the devotees of Paderewski and witnessed his efforts 


to demonstrate a similarity of mastery in a similar 
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range—extending, in this instance, from an arrange- 


ment by Brahms of a Fugue and Variations of 
Hindel’s, to Chopin and Debussy. And I could not 
but reflect upon the visible effort of the pianist as 
compared with the lack of it upon the part of the 
organist—and the latter’s ensuing superiority of 
achievement. DPaderewski persisted in the endeavor 
to exceed the limitations of his instrument, and just 
as often defeated himself. Bonnet never did so, and 
by that token always triumphed. Whether building 
up colossal climaxes of polyphony or spinning the 
shadowiest diaphaneities of tone, he respected always 
the medium upon which he depended for his effects 
and thereby never failed of them; for, in the mere 
matter of technic and musicianship he equals the 
Polish master. 

Joseph Bonnet came to this country a few months 
ago absolutely unheralded and he has been heard 
here but infrequently during his stay, but wherever 
he has been heard the impression has been the same. 
Even—wonder. of wonders!—the verdicts of the 
mandarins have been unanimous. Now he is about 
returning, if, indeed, he has not already returned, 
to France and to the trenches. If the Great War 
spares him to revisit to us, he will receive a welcome 
commensurate with his deserts. 
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Back from the Border 


By Harry B. Kennon 
UR talk came about quite naturally. The 
young fellow in khaki asked me for a match. 
We were in a smoking-car traveling between 
Fort Sheridan and Chicago. He said he had been 
serving at [£1] Paso. 

“How long were you out?” I asked. 

“Seven months active,” he answered, “September 
to April. Enlisted last summer.” 

“Boys that went down late hit it easier than the 
first fellows,” I said. 

“Tt wasn’t so bad,” he replied. “And it wasn’t all 
pie. Don’t think it. Anybody thinks it don’t get 
cold down south’s got another guess coming. I’ve 
seen water freeze solid in tank wagons; been so 
chilled I couldn’t sleep. More scared of pneumonia 
than of Mexicans.” 

“Expect to be ordered most anywhere now, don't 
your” IT inquired. 

“Not me,” he answered, shortly. 

“Had enough?” I asked. 

“Belly full,” he affirmed, “I’ve got to get out any- 
way, though.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Married. Two kids. 


norrow.” 


Hope to be let out to- 


Remembering the order to muster out married 
men, I asked: “Isn't that going to weaken the Na- 
tional Guard tremendously ?” 

“Ever wear a Palm Beach suit in the wet?” was 
his come-back. 

“Well,” I said, “you've had preparation anyhow.” 

“Yes,” he replied. “I’m prepared to get out—and 
stay out.” 

“Poor talk for a soldier just now,” I thought, and 
said SO, 

“Well, that’s how I feel about it,” this soldier 
responded. 

“Would you mind telling me?” I asked, scenting 
a story. The chap looked like anything but a slacker 
and his was not the voice of one nursing a grouch.. 
He said what he had to say as one simply stating 
facts; occasionally he smiled. 

“Remember last June when we were all parading 
for preparedness; when we were all crazy?” he be- 
gan. 

“Yes. Couldn’t forget it. 

“IT was the craziest ever. Thought it the right 
thing to do. Do yet.” 

“Believe in universal service, then?” I interrupted. 
Well,” he went on, 


‘T had a good job last summer, one that I'd worked 


” 


‘Sure, Mike! and it’s coming. 


up to. The heads of the company | worked for 
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marched at the head of our division with the other 
bosses. They carried flags. [Everybody carried flags. 
Bully ad.” 

“How ad?” 

“Our people made a big spiel about paying their 
boys that enlisted their salaries less government pay,” 
he explained. “All in the newspaper. Show you.” 

He dug down for a flat wallet and handed me a 
clipping out of it. The concern he worked for is 
one of the best known manufacturing concerns in 
the country. 

“You see,” said the soldier, “our jobs were safe, 
too.” 

“Of course.” 

“Of course—not.” He laughed and took the clip- 
ping. “I’m hunting a job now.” 

“What did they tell you?” 

“Oh, ‘Full up now. Sorry.” The usual warmed-up 
cold deal. Ill get another job. Don’t know’s I 
want to work for that outfit after the way they did 
my wife.” 

“Didn’t your pay go on?” 

“First month. Second month, fifty-fifty. Then, 
nothing doing.” - 

“T suppose your concern found they couldn’t live 
up to their first enthusiasm,” I remarked. “It doesn’t 
seem right, somehow, that our soldiers’ should be 
supported out of private funds.” 

“They'd be the first to squeal for the Guard if a 
strike hit their plant,” was the crushing reply. 
“They’ve done it. They needn't have promised.” 

“Seven months is a long time,” I said. 

“One hell of a long time, when you’ve got noth- 
ing but private’s pay to support a wife and two 
children.” 

“How did you manage?” I asked. 

“T didn’t. She managed. How could I manage, 
me in Texas and her in Ohio?” 

“Ohio?” 

“Yes,” he said. “They trained me home. Had to 
come all the way from there to Fort Sheridan to be 
mustered out.” 

“That’s odd,” I said, “I don’t understand it.” 

“Tt’s orders,” he assured me. ‘“‘Second time lve 
been up there. Officers doing something else. May- 
be playing golf. Got to go again.” 

“You'll be allowed mileage, of course,” I suggested. 

“Told not. Don’t know. Going to try to work 
’em for it.” 

“Hope you'll make it,” I said. 

“Tt won’t matter so much when I land a_ job,” 


“You ought to.” 


he responded, hopefully. 

“Bring your wife with you?” I asked. 

“Had to borrow moncy to bring myself,” was the 
answer. ‘She's back home.” 

I know it was impertinent to ask how his wife 
had managed, but I did so. 

“She did the best she could,” said the soldier. 
“Gave up my flat, sold our stuff and went home to 
her folks. They’re poor and didn’t want the chil- 
dren around. If they'd been bigger she’d have left 
them and gone out to work. She ain’t over strong, 
but she’s willing. Reckon she carned her keep, 
working for her folks. But I borrowed some more 
money to square ’em for her board. They needed it. 
I’m in the hole.” 

And then he commenced asking me about Chicago 
and what chance I thought he had for getting a job. 
I gave him what pointers I could. And that is all. 

Not much of a story, is it? No heart interest, no 
punch, no action; not even the lighting of another 
cigarette. He smoked a pipe, by the way. Well, the 
story happens not to be a story. As near as I can 
remember it is an accurate report of a conversation 
that took place between a National Guardsman and 
myself two days ago. I do not know the young 
soldier’s name, nor have I yet learned why he should 
have had to come from Ohio to Illinois to be mus 
tered out of service. The conversation is given for 
what it is worth. It seems to me that what this boy 
had to sav is tragic and important. But it is not 
much of a story—unless one is thinking about his 


country. 
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The Old Bookman 


CONI'ESSIONS OF LEARNED IGNORANCE 
By Horace Flack 


VII. Tue Comprete ANGLER’s Last Worp. 
HEN with his foot in the stirrup, Lovelace 
said to his weeping Lucasta, “I could not 
love you, dear, so much, loved I not honor 

more,” I would not have had him stay. When as 
one among a thousand cavaliers as gallant and as 
gay as himself, he charged with his lovelocks flying 
and the fine lace of his wristbands harmonizing with 
the jewel in his swordhilt, I would not have stopped 
him from what he thought his devoir to church and 
king. And if I would, I could not have stopped a 
single one of the relentless “predestinated” strokes 
of the Ironsides, who fought these gallant cavaliers 
for the right of nonconformity. I may think the 
prayers of the prayerbook far above the best Puritan 
prayer in literary and devotional quality, but as 
fighting men, they were men after my own heart, 
these same Ironsides. 

“They proved their doctrine orthodox 

By apostolic blows and knocks.” 

And when their nonconformity took such a one 
of them as Rumbold to the scaffold, I feel always 
that if I repeat his last words, I ought first to bare 
my head. Who has known better how to die? 

Learning how to die may be one of the most im- 
portant things there is to learn in such a world as 
ours, but with Cavaliers and Puritans dying their 
best around him, Izaak Walton discovered that there 
was one thing more important—the all-important, 
indispensable thing, which neither Cavalier nor 
Puritan had learned; which indeed, neither wished 
to learn. In the hope that the time might come 
when the world would be ready for his great dis- 


,’ 


covery, he wrote “The Complete Angler,” with such 
art in its earnestness and sincerity in its purpose 
that we begin to feel it at once from his first 
pages. As he introduces us to the hog fish, the dog 
fish, the dolphin and the coney fish, the herring, the 
pilchard, the umber and the grayling, the bream, 
the luce, the carp, the salmon and the trout, we may 
perceive he is fishing for us as well as teaching us 
how to fish. When he is at once grave and gay, 
always lively and never severe, we suspect what he 
means when he introduces George Herbert to sit 
with us at the brookside and tell us that if the 
worst comes to the worst this year or next, then 

“Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 

Like a seasoned timber, never gives, 

And though the whole world turns to coal, 

Then truly lives.” 

Still when he changes the subject to “observations 
on the eel and other fish that want scales, and how 
to fish for them,” we seem to be further than ever 
from the purpose. It is only when the day has ended 
with a long silence, and he is leaving us, that he 
turns with the last word which is to make us fishers 
of men: “Study to be quiet.” 

To learn to live quietly in such a world as ours, 
in which uncounted millions have known how to 
die bravely—how can we do it unless there be 
wrought in each one of us the great miracle which 
gave Tzaak Walton a mind and soul of his own? 
3ut except we come into it for this very purpose of 
being educated into the possession of minds and 
souls of our own, this world is unaccountable in our 
century and every other. Being so ignorant a per- 
son that T do not know how to live quictly, T am yet 
learned enough in my ignorance to know beyond 
any peradventure that in this, our century, we have 
done worse already than they had learned how to 
do in any other. But beyond peradventure, we can 
and will learn to do worse still, unless we begin 
very soon to stake everything on learning to live 
quietly, as the only way in which it is worth while 
to live at all. If that be not possible with Walton, 
it is no great matter whether, when the time comes, 
we go to Rumbold or Lovelace as a teacher in the 
best thing left for us. 
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The war has seared deep into thr 
heart of one American womtn As tl 
family is the nucleus of the nation and 
woman the center of the home, in thi 


final analysis it is war’s effect upon hom« 
and woman that is most important—at 
least to women. This then is) Maricc 


Rutledge’s motif in “Children of Fate” 


(Stokes). She makes no attempt to 
write of the trenches or of actual war 
fare in any of its phases; she never 
mentions the hospitals or the awful 
wrecks to be found there; the loss of 
eyes or limbs or life affect) principally 


the individual, and she is writing of the 


outbreak of 


nation. In France at the 
the war she watched impotently the irre- 
vocable change wrought in the lives and 
character of a whole people and inwardly 
writhed under the knowledge of so much 
suffering for which there was no allevi- 
and from which there was no 
Aside from the book’s real lit- 


erary merit it is valuable as the record 


ation 


escape. 


of a serious-minded, large-hearted wo 


man’s conception of that change. There 
is scarcely an angle of the new order of 
family or community life which she 


does not keenly analyze and graphically 
present. 

She comments on the courage of the 
people: “No gunners at their posts can 
rival the little 
their business, the stoic, active women, 


trades-people guarding 
the patient old men who cling to Ife 
waiting the \nd the street 
urchins whose sharp tongues aim straight 
as a bullet.” Then why 
“the staunch stuff that was in these peo 
for 


victory. 


she wonders 


ple must be shaped into garlands 
graves and images of hate.” 

But: “There were moldy labyrinths 
in the city beneath the 
And _ in 


things 


fair Christian 


these musty corridors 
ugly like 
The festering envy and am- 
bition of little 
great ladies, smug financiers and_ senti- 
mental old and scuttled 
from dark shadow to shadow, nibbling 


Now and then an editice 


show. 


sneaked rats, nosing 
for spoils. 
politicians, scheming 


maids virgins 
at foundations. 
built for the 
crack, and yawning through the wound, 
betray the noisome habitants of these 
dark places at their furtive work. And 
the city on padded 


salvation of man would 


prowling through 


claws went other man-made things: 


suspicion that sniffed out innocent citi- 
zens and made criminals of them to 
satisfy a doubt; denunciations of an 
anonymous breed that stained the unde- 


sirable citizen within the gates; intrigue 


that tangled motives into webs and 
caught the unwary humanitarian, lies, 
ruthlessly wielded power, sly plots 


among sly women and discontent that 
gnawed at the vitals of charity. Pas- 
and emotions were magnified. 
The noblest and the best human beings 
worked side by side with separate vision, 
to regenerate, mend, satisfy a scarred, 
And those “who went about 


sions 


sad world.” 
their business of relieving miseries, un 
they 
encountered an 


less were very wealthy or very 


clever, amount of in- 


gratitude proportionate to their good 


will.” 
Having sketched the activities of the 
meet the new 


city in its attempt to 


conditions imposed by the war, Marice 
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Rutledge proceeds to the family. Every- 


one has heard how the women of the 
warring nations immediately began knit- 
things for the men in the 


She tells of the effect the 


ting warm 
trenches. 

knitting had upon the spirit of the wo- 
men. “The women knitted. 


ened fingers of toil, the exquisite lingers 


The coars- 


of fashion, handled wool of many colors 
as if it were their final task upon earth. 
In the great homes, in the stifled places 
of the poor, in theaters and shops, gar- 
women of all classes 
absent 


dens and streets, 
knitted, chattering of 
Their men who only a short while 


faulty 


their he- 
roes. 
ago were perfect or sons or 
mates, had with one sublime gesture of 
parting become mysterious factors in a 
mighty struggle. 
wives in peace times, they were now 
beating an had they loved in- 
discriminately, they were now vowed to 
one cause; had they shirked their duties 


enemy ; 


as citizens, they were now accomplish- 
ing a supreme duty.” 


She goes further than this and in turn 


Had they beaten their 
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recites the emotions of the aged woman 
whose husband won fame in a previous 


war and had passed on, of the cour- 
ageous mother whose sons are at the 
front, of the desolate wife with small 


children, and of the maiden whose sweet- 
heart will surely return a_ general. 
“Grandmother Bourdon, huddled in her 

fumbled wool and 
3ut her palsied fingers refused 
She babbled weakly of the 70s, 
heroism. 


armchair, with 
needles, 
the task. 
reiterating forgotten tales of 
Her memory wandered in rusty battle- 
Her quavering 
hate, 


fields, evoking ghosts. 
tremolo of 
cursing the enemy. She 
band at the head of his troops urging 
them on to She never 
quiet except when her tired head on its 


voice mounted in a 


saw her hus- 


victory. was 


weazened stem sank forward in a (fitful 
doze the unfinished work. 
Madame Jean Bourdon knitted for 
two of her sons and those other sons of 
France who were without mothers. She 
visited the poor and the sick of the quat- 
ter and helped the wives of those who 
had left the factory at the first call. She 
was never still. With whitening hair and 
tightening lips, she went methodically 


over 


about her business, accepting the re 
sponsibilities her country had put upot 
her. Once a day she sought the church 
as a haven, and in the calm gray place 
among black kneeling women prayed 


that her sons should do their duty. In- 
flexible pride dwelt in her heart. She 
had given three men to France. She 


c e . Hy =} - 
blessed them from afar, but never wisi 
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ed them back. She held her head erect 
and when she talked to other women 
1 Poe 


she spoke of her sons as gifts. 
She managed the affairs of the house- 
hold expertly, resorting to ingenious de- 
vices to keep up appearances without 
wasting a penny. At all costs the chil- 
dren’s dowry must be saved... . 

Louise Bourdon stayed in her bed and 
knitted, with a querulous eye upon her 
children. She worried when they were 
out of her sight; she worried when they 
were with her. “Wait until your father 
gets back,” was her constant refrain. A 
big black crucifix on the wall reminded 


her of Christian resignation and other 
precepts borrowed from divine philos- 
ophy. But she croaked constantly ef 


lugubrious possibilities, vowing to fol- 
low Raymond, her husband, to the grave 
should he be The 
other men affected her superficially. She 
trite 


sent there. fate of 


mourned them = with phrases un- 


watered by tears. 

Germaine Bourdon knitted pink and 
white articles for her Robert, inwardly 
moved by the intimacy she imagined in- 
His letters, tied 
laid in a 


volyed in such service. 


in tri-colored ribbons were 


satin box. At night she prayed candidly 
to the Virgin that her lover might be 
Her romance lent 
to the war a roseate glamor. She had 
And she thought that 
Her dreams, 


guarded from harm. 


never seen death. 
lovers were invulnerable. 
untroubled by grim visions, brought Rob- 
ert to her, brave, in a spotless uniform, 
his clean sword uplifted, gleaming in the 


sun.” 
There was another woman in the 
Bourdon family—Lorraine, the widow 


of a son. When the family assembled 
for meals each was conscious of the 
advisability of a moderate appetite. Mine. 


the 
watered wine and the jealously meas- 


Bourdon — supervised plentifully 


ured portions. Lorraine was always 


served last. There seemed a subtle feel- 
ing of resentment against her, that her 
husband had died before the opportunity 
came to offer himself for his country. 
He had been dead some time and Lor- 
rame was deeply in love with a Pole, 
Sacha. 
in his love and his work. He 
desire to go to war. Why should he 
fight for France had 
nothing for Poland and the French had 


He was poverty poor but happy 
had no 


France? done 


done nothing for him. Between love for 
her country and submission to the de- 
sires of the Bourdons on one hand, and 
love for 


the other, Lorraine 


At length she bade him 


Sacha on 
was miserable. 
choose between her and fighting for her 
country, and he went to war with hate 
Marice 


would have her readers know it is not 


lor her in his heart. Rutledge 
the men in the trenches who make the 
greatest sacrifices. 

Of the men, Pierre, 
went to war because his family expected 


Bourdon one, 


it of him and there seemed nothing else 
to do. His was a gentle spirit. He 
wanted to build, not lay waste. He could 
hever understand why civilized men 
should kill and destroy to achieve any 
end 


whatsoever. He was secretly en- 


gaged to an American girl and it was 
she who keyed him up to the point where 
his conscience consented to his partici- 
pation in the fighting. He 


of the dufficulties that confronted him: 


wrote to her 


Yhere are men here who have learned 





to hate, and men who will never know 
how to hate. They are the saddest of 
all because they kill the enemy, pitying 
the man. We are poor beings, forced to 
the 
beginning we despised our enemies, covy- 


be heroes or to die cowards. In 
ered them with vulgar abuse, gave them 
no credit for courage. We were wrong. 
They are poor men like ourselves, good 
and bad, fighting because they have to. 


What this 


goes on? To have a comrade there be- 


f 


will become of us if 
ore you, a living, aspiring creature, to 
have taken his hand day after day, to 
have heard and called him 
friend; and in an instant to see him a 
crushed, nameless thing with spilled 
brains and stilled heart!” With such re- 
flections as these he asks her to tell him 
that he is “justified.” 
taining the 


his voice 


Although enter- 
Natalie, 
in the hope of making his duty easier 


same sentiments, 
for him, does convince him that he is 


justified. Later, in talking to one of 
her own countrymen, she expresses her 
“Just 


novels 


real views—a woman’s views: 


as small boys absorbing dime 
dream of imitating their hero’s exploits, 
so the American people will soon be 
dreaming of trumpets and uniforms— 
and glory—dreaming of protecting their 
great nation from a problematic invader, 
filling their minds with military bravado 
and their hearts with romantic notions, 
while the government, to please them, 
taxes and taxes! Why not draw 
aside the beloved flag that hides dead 
sons and lovers and let the women and 
the workers see a real battlefield, read 
deep in the souls of men who kill? Why 
not tell our people of the men cooped in 
the trenches through days of sweltering 
heat, through days of cold and driving 
rains, to be trapped like dumb animals, 
Our 


provided 


murdered by an unseen enemy? 
thoughtfully 
long range guns, no doubt to spare the 
.. Why not tell 


our people that the men are filled with 


scientists have 


feelings of the enemy. . 


ether before the 

filled madness to 
make the killing easier! Why not 
tell them of the men who, with dread- 


rum and bayonet 


charges? with 


ful bodies torn apart, lie rotting between 
friend and enemy unrescued even in their 
final Why not tell them of 
putrid gases that decay lungs, of maimed 


agony? 


men, blind men, the wreckage of battles ? 
Let our people see and hear the horror 
and then judge if any cause is worth 

Defended land? 
What of the fath 
the 
tattered uniform 
with a blood. Pa- 
A country crippled by debts. 


the thing called war! 
Look at it! Honor? 

offspring and 
Glory? A 
fellow’s 


erless heart-broken 
women ? 
spattered 
triotism ? 

Of all the armies out to-day, the 
Their 


women 


hbeloy ed. 
spirit is But all 


weep the same tears, and the graves are 


French army is most 


indomitable. 


shaped alike in every country.” 

Pierre is wounded. He returns and 
after his convalescence wishes to marry 
Natalie. He thinks he done his 
share of fighting, that he can best serve 
But his 
American 


has 
his country by building. stern 
mother will not admit that an 
is worthy of her son—no, the Bourdons 
are not of the nobility; merely middle 
class—and that he go back to 
the front. more Natalie 
can endure and again the woman speaks: 
“T sent you off with lies to suit your 


insists 


This is than 
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uniform. I will not send you the second 
The lust of conquest began with 
your enemy. Yet blind fools cooped in 
the trenches like parrots the 
words given them, ‘We didn’t want war. 
fault... And you, their en- 


time. 


repeat 


It isn’t our 


emy, are saying the same words. You 
didn’t want war cither. It isn’t your 
fault. Then in God's name whose fault 
is it? Yet there is war, and war breeds 
war? And when your country is freed 
it will have to face larger issues than 
attacked land. It will have to face 
debts and death. You hope for  in- 
demnities. Can a questionable sum 
cover the incalculable disaster? Will 


that indemnity be paid to the govern- 
Will it be in- 
vested in other Ah, Pierre, 
where will the builders and the artizans 
and the men of brains be then? The 
left. They are pru- 


ment or to the people? 
armies ? 


schemers will be 


dent. But when maimed men take off 
their uniforms they will become so many 
useless factors of society. You can’t 


set them all to weaving rugs and tun- 
4 ® ” 
ing pianos. 

Again she shows herself true woman 
by placing the blame for this greatest o1 
catastrophes upon her own sex: “T be- 


lieve that those women who in Germany, 


France, Russia, England, America and 
all other nations gave their voice freely 
to this or any other war, unconsciously 
abetting schemes of governments and 
capitalists, are fools and criminals. They 
results. Men are 


should have foreseen 


ruled mainly by their primal instincts. 
Sut they, the women, should have known 
that if races are to evolve into a higher 
state it must be through finer, cleverer 
methods than war.” 

and 


the conditions 


she also indicates the 


Having set forth 
the responsibility 
cause and—it’s so easy, provided that 
only immediate, individual emotion could 
determine the values involyed—the rem- 
edy: “The peoples to-day are fighting 
to enrich further capitalists and muni- 
tion makers. That’s what it 
They are the real enemies. 
bankers 


comes to. 
Interna- 
exists—among and 


* * * Tnternationalism is a 


tionalism 
politicians. 
remedy. But it will come only through 
free mingling of the races, interbreed- 


ing, co-operative industries and dis- 
armament. It won’t come with exces- 
sive taxes and wars. It won’t come 


while governments deal in secret treaties 
and trickery. It won’t come while men 
are willing to die when they are told to.” 

For all that the book carries a grave 
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man’s vision is less true than a man’s? 
It is, like the picture of Natalie mourn- 


“message,” the action is swift and the 
interest unflagging. 
setting, necessarily sad, but it is 
It is, rather, 
terrible 


the 


It is, because of its 


also. ing Pierre with which it concludes, sup- 


the contrary of depressing. pressed agony of spirit, resigned accept- 


facing of most con- ance of reality, 


through 


a brave 
“She was alone with a grave in her 
heart. 


eyes of a 
that a 


ditions as seen 


Wwo- 


woman—and who shall say 
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out her arms to the 


could 


could men undo 


stretched 


the cits 


“She 


city. But not give her 

what it had taken, nor 

what they had done.” 
oto fe of 


Letters From the People 
Prof. Heller and Mr. Untermeyer 


St. Louis, April 30, 1917. 
Iiditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
Mr. 


uneracious 


decidedly 


review of his 


Louis Untermeyer’s 


rctort to my 


“Poems of Heinrich Heine’ only con- 


firms me in my belief that Mr. Unter- 
meyer’s critical perception is not on a 


level with his artistic gifts. Any un- 


prejudiced reader of article will 


that it 
More than that, it was generous in 


my 


erant was fairminded through- 
out. 
its praise of the admirable traits of that 
volume of translations. I purposely re- 
frained from dwelling on the numerous 
minor flaws, and surely my discussion 
of the graver shortcomings was entirely 


Mr. 


my 


free from animus. 
Untermeyer’s — attitude 


painstaking effort to enhance the public 


objective and 
towards 


interest in his book, and his evident un- 
willingness to quaff the mead of praise 
from smaller measures than the brimful 
quart, are therefore truly disappointing. 
Mr. Untermeyer rather presumptuously 
“anxiety to register a 


speaks of my 


high score” which leads me sometimes, 
in his opinion, to “stick” myself. He is 
wrong both in the premiss and the con- 
clusion. 

By way of clearing the deck for his 
real action against me he first disposes 
three inaccuracies.” | 
helping 


of my “two or 


am tendered a hand toward 


forming a reading acquaintance with 


“Germany,” Heine’s “greatest prose 
work,” concerning which there exists a 
between Mr, 
Untermeyer and myself. At the risk of 
Mr. Untermeyer’s case of 


advanced professorophobia | 


curious misunderstanding 
aggravating 
must, in 
justice to myself, put down the facts. 
When students of 
“Deutschland,” they invariably mean one 
that 
lengthy satire in verse, with the sub- 
title “Hin Wintermdrchen”’ or a certain 


Heine speak of his 


of two poetic productions: either 


short poem (faultily headed and most 
infelicitously reproduced on p. 261 of 
the Untermeyer volume) which Heine 


wrote in 1840 and which in the retro- 
spect assumes to-day a portentous sig- 
nificance : 
Deutschland ist 
Doch die Sonne ist scine 
Sie satigl es nicht mit stiller Milch, 

Sie satigt es nut wilder Flamime, elc. 
Now I might hoist Mr. Untermeyer with 
his own petard by saying that in his 


Kind, 


kleines 


Almme, 


noch ein 


preface he “did not even mention” the 
word, Uber, or its equivalent, before 
“Germany” any more than he mentioned 
the words, “A Winter’s Tale.” But | 
will not fall back on his quibble. In 
the light of my counter-critic’s public 
letter of April 23, I can now readily 
conjecture to which of Heine’s writings 
he made reference by “Germany.” In 
some of the old Hoffmann and Campe 
sets of Heine’s writings the publisher 
devised the generic title “Uber Deutsch- 
land” for a collection of three separate 

Zur Geschichte der 
Die romantische Schule; 
In the 


prose works: 
Religion, etc; 


Elementargeister und Damonen. 


more recent and critical editions the ex- 
tra designation has again been dropped. 
It had suggested itself, presumably, from 
that Die 
was originally written in 
named “De L’Allemagne.” 


hooks were never planned by the author 


the fact romantische Schule 


French and 


The three 


to go together, nor are they found to- 
gether in the modern standard editions. 
They are not uniform in literary Worth, 
and a reference to them conjointly as 
lleine’s greatest prose work would, ac- 
cordingly, be in no sense justified. 

\s for Mr. Untermeyer’s failure to 
reproduce the beauty of poems like Jim 
wunderschénen Monat Mai—he denom- 
inates them, (again, I trust, by a strange 
folk- 


for the in- 


inadvertence)  wunqualifiedly as 


songs—his blanket apology 
adequacy of his versions surely cannot 
be expected to have rendered them taboo 
to the profane touch of the critic. My 
point, made leniently enough, was. that 
Mr. Untermeyer, with his abundance of 
talent, should not have permitted him- 
self to fall below the level of excellence 
attained by some of his predecessors— 
of whom in bulk he spoke so slightingly 
in The New Republic. “ 
But when T come to Mr. Untermeyer's 
“one real grievance” with me, T must say 
that, in Mr. Untermeyer’s own phrase, I 
begin to “lose my literary patience.” The 
gentleman puts up a man of. straw, in 
licu of my likeness, and then ruthlessly 
proceeds to knock him down. He quotes 
me correctly enough to the effect that 
“the lurid 
tributed to Heine by his large circle of 


eroticism, so generally at- 


enemies, is of rare occurrence in his 
then waxes witty, in a rather 
“In the first place, 


‘lurid 


poetry ;” 
inexpensive way: 
the 
eroticism’ (I 


Protessor calls his 


said that 
ascribed it to him!) “is never lurid, and 


what 
Heine’s enenttes 


in the second place it is not rare.” It 
“In the 


place, IT have never possessed a dog, and 


is as logical as saving: first 


in the second place he often bit my 
neighbors.” The context in which my 
observation was made shows clearly that 
the emphasis lies on /urid. Far from 
denying, — the 


disregarding, let alone 


strength and frequency of crotic ele- 


ments in Heine’s poetry, I demonstrated 
them by exemplifying some of their 
recondite though pervasive appearances. 
To impute my comment on the “Mis- 
cellany” to a desire on my part to see 


bowdlerized and emasculated, 
the breath 


with a lack of the courage to perform 


Heine 
and in same to charge me 
the operation myself, is to add gratuitous 


insult What I 


objected to was the disruption of Heine’s 


to unprovoked injury. 


wonderful compositional scheme which 
results from giving undue prominence 


to the “Verschiedene” at the expense 
of other. portions. The poet himself 
wavered long ahout the eventual res- 


toration of the cast-off “Diana” and her 
colleagues in frailty, the “deposed 
queens” of his heart, to royal honors 1 


his collected works. In Heine’s arrange 


ment, the miscellany of amours was 
artistically necessary. In a_ book of 
translations that reduces, ec. g., the one 
hundred and fifty pages of the “Ro- 


mancero” to a paltry ten, it is unneces 
Mr. 
Untermever’s pungent excursus on the 
interpreting. 


sary, and therefore inappropriate. 


pedagogical method of 
Heine (or any poetry, for the matter 
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of that) well expresses some of my 
own views on the subject, but I fail to 
how it can be germane to our 


I do not require a diagram 


sec 
discussion. 
of Heine’s characteristics in order to 
recognize him in his works as “a sick, 
beauty-loving, cant-hating, disillusioned, 
incurably romantic, sane and sensual 
person.” All these qualities I fully ap- 
preciate in him—and others as_ well 
which Mr. Untermeyer does not men- 
tion, if indeed he has realized them. It 
is that fuller-orbed Henrich Heine, both 
the poet and the person, with whom I 
could not completely identify Mr. Un- 
termeyer’s picture. Hence my offensive 
per cent appreciation.” 


Otto HELLER. 


“seventy-five 
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A Refreshing Relief 
New York April 30, 1917. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Will you permit me to thank you and 
Mr. Horatio Winslow for his story 
“The Woman Sinister” which appeared 
in the Mirror of April 13th? 

It is a little gem. And so different 
from the wretched, cynical stuff which 
writers have been inflicting upon us 
during the last decade or so. It is a 
refreshing relief. 

Sincerely yours, 
WittrAM J. Ropinson, M. D. 
% 


A Book for Baby Week 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Baby Week in St. Louis will doubt- 
less give an impetus to sales of “The 
Diary of an Expectant Mother,” of 
anonymous authorship, published by A. 
C. McClurg and Co., Chicago, after the 
Pictorial Review, that “daring” 
of fashion and fiction, had issued it se- 
rially, thereby attracting many a brick- 


exponent 


bat and bouquet. 

A work on a subject so intimate and 
so little written of must be either very, 
very good or very, very bad, yet this 
hook manages to be indifferent. The 
first impression is bad. It is bound 
drab and pill-pink, with a stork on the 
cover, and its illustrations are of the 
ultra-sentimental kind—the mother ex- 
armchair, with 
angels perching around, weighted down 
by feathers and haloes like dinner-plates. 
expression 


pectant seated in an 


As a probably authentic 
of experience the book has some value 
if it breaks a path. 
document a physician might glean some- 
thing from it, athough I doubt if it 
would tell him much that was new to 
him. But women ought to read it, in 
order to learn how not to make fools 
of themselves circum- 


As a pathological 


under similar 
This woman is only too com- 
mon. From the moment she knows she 
is to be a mother she is in a state of 
Nervous agitation that makes her the 
theory of diet or 
anyone advances. She 
seems to have no mind of her own, no 
steady poise and sanity to carry her 
through; above all, no gleam of light- 
heartedness, Everything she takes with 
the most deadly seriousness. One sym- 
Pathizes with the doctor’s exasperated 
shouting at her, “Let yourself go!” 
She couldn’t. She kept regarding her- 
self as an interesting “case.” She is, 
In fact, a typical American mother of 


Stances, 


easy prey of every 
exercise that 
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the educated, civilized kind, who com- 
plicates the real task of motherhood by 
conjuring up a thousand superstitious 
fears born of ignorance. 
¥. ©, MOL, 
° 
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Stories Shorter Still 


By Stephen Leacock 

(Among the latest follies in fiction is 
the perpetual demand for stories shorter 
and shorter still. The only thing to do 
is to o" this demand at the source and 
check it. Any of the stories below, if 
left to a overnight in a barrel of rain- 
water, will swell to the dimensions of a 


dollar-fifty novel.) 


I 
AN IRREDUCIBLE DETECTIVE 
STORY 
IANGED BY THE HAIR 
or 


A Murder Mystery Minimised 
The mystery had now reached its cli- 
First, the man had been undoubt- 
it was abso- 


max. 
edly murdered. 
lutely certain that no conceivable person 
had done it. 

It was therefore time to call in the 


Secondly, 


great detective. 

He gave one searching glance at the 
corpse. In a moment he whipped out a 
microscope. 

“Ha! al” he said, 
hair off the lapel of the 
coat. “The mystery is now solved.” 

He held up the hair. 

“Listen,” he said, “we have only to 
fins] the man who lost this hair and the 
criminal is in our hands.” 
chain of 


as he picked a 
dead man’s 


The inexorable logic was 
complete. 
The detective set himself to. the search. 
For four days and nights he moved, 
unobserved, through the streets of New 
York scanning every face he 
passed, locking for a man who had lost 


closely 


a hair. 

On the fifth day he discovered a man, 
disguised as a tourist, his head en- 
veloped in a steamer cap that reached 
below his ears. The man was about to 
go on board the Gloritania. 

The detective followed him on board. 

“Arrest him!” he said, and then draw- 
ing himself to his full height, he bran- 
dished aloft the hair. 

“This is his,” said the great detective. 
“Tt proves his guilt.” 

“Remove his hat,” 
tain sternly. 

They did so. 

The man was entirely bald. 

“Ha!” said the great detective without 
“He has com- 
about a 


said the ship’s cap- 


a moment of hesitation. 
mitted not one murder but 


million.” 


II 
A COMPRESSED OLD ENGLISi# 
NOVEL 


SWEARWORD THE 

UNPRONOUNCEABLE 

Chapter One and Only 
“Ods_ bodikins!’ exclaimed Swear- 
word the Saxon, wiping his mailed brow 
with his iron hand, “a fair morn withal! 
Methinks twert lithlier to rest me in yon 
glade than to foray me forth in yon 
Twert it not?” 


fray! 
happened to be a_ real 


But there 


Anglo-Saxon standing by. 


¢ y 
29% 








The Piano which 


UPRIGHTS 





EXCLUSIVE s'T. 


payments. 





PIANOS—VICTROLAS 


LOUIS 
Mason & Hamlin, Kranich & Bach, Vose, 
Apollophone, Kurtzmann, Kimball, Kieselhorst, 
Dickinson Pianos and Players. 





ton & Hamlin 


represents in the highest 
degree the purpose and the ability to build the 
most perfect musical instrument. 

The final choice of those 
who investigate and compare 
$600 UP—GRANDS $900 UP 





1007 OLIVE STREET 


PLAYERS 


PE LEG 


7; WHERE Music’) 
iS SIS SWEETEST 





REPRESENTATIVES for 
Apollo, Artapollo, 
Gulbransen- 


Prices $195 up. Convenient 














“Where in heaven’s name,” he said 
in sudden passion, 
of English?” 

“Churl!? said 


Anglo-S 


Swearword, “it is 
saxon,’ 
shouted the Saxon, 


oe Sopho- 


“You're a liar!” 
“itis not. It is Harvard College 
more Year, Option No. 6 

Swearword, now in like fury, threy 
aside his hauberk, his baldrick, and his 
needlework on the grass. 

“Lay on!” said Swearword. 

“Have at you!” cried the Saxon. 

They laid on and had at one another. 

Swearword was killed. 

Thus luckily the whole story was cut 
off on the first page and ended. 


IT] 
A CONDENSED INTERMINABLE 
NOVEL 
FROM THE CRADLE TO THE 
RAVE 
or 


A Thousand Pages for a Dollar 
(Note—This story originally con- 


“did you get that line 





INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED 
on cash and royalty basis. Patents 
secured. Models, experimental work 
and contract manufacturing. Inven- 
tors, manufacturers, investors and 
promoters are invited to call and 
examine our model display. Or write 
Adam Fisher Mfz. Co., Desk R. M,, 
2048-49-49a Railwny Exchange, St. 
Louls, Mo. Phone, Olive 4236. 














Keeps the Teeth White and Healthy 


lained two hundred and. fifty thousand 
words. But by a marvelous feat of 
condensation it is reduced, without the 
slightest loss, to a hundred 4nd. six 
words.) 


——— 








298 


I 


Idward [endless lived during his youth 
in Maine, 
in New Hampshire, 
in Vermont, 
in Massachusetts, 
in Rhode Island, 
in Connecticut. 


IT 


Then the lure ot the city lured him. 
His fate took him to 

New York, to Chicago, and to Phila- 

delphia. 

In Chicago he lived, 

in a boarding-house on Lasalle ave- 
nue, 

then he boarded— 

in a living-house on Michigan ave- 
nue. 

In New York he 

had a room in an eating-house on 
Forty-first street, 

and then— 

Ate in a rooming-house on Forty- 
second street. 

In Philadelphia he 

used to sleep on Chestnut strect, 
and then— 
slept on Maple street. 

During all this time women were call- 
ing to him. He knew and came to be 
friends with— 

Margaret Jones, - 
Elizabeth Smith, 
Arabella Thompson, 
Jane Williams, 
Maud Taylor. 
And he also got to know pretty well, 
Louise Quequechose, 
Antoinette Alphabette, 
and Estelle Etcetera. 
And during this same time Art began 
\ to call him— 
Pictures began to appeal to him, 
Statues beckoned to him, 
Music maddened him, 
and any form of Recitation 
or Elocution drove him 
beside himself. 


III 


Then, one day, he married Margaret 

Jones. 
As soon as he had married her 
he was disillusioned. 
He now hated her. 
Then he lived with Elizabeth Smith— 
He had no sooner sat down with her 
than— 
He hated her. 

Half mad, he took his things over to 
Arabella Thompson’s flat to live with 
her. 

The moment she opened the door of 
the apartment he loathed her. 

He saw her as she was. 

Driven sane with despair, he then— 

(Our staff here cut the story off. 
There are hundreds and hundreds of 
pages after this. They show Edward 
Endless grappling in the fight for clean 
politics. The last hundred pages deal 
with religion. Edward finds it after a 
big fight. But no one reads these’ pages. 
There are no women in them. Our staff 
cut them out and merely show at the 
end— 


Edward Purified— 
Uplifted— 
Transluted. 
The whole story ts perhaps the biggest 
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The May Sale of Furs Made to Order 


HIS event has come to be a great feature of this establishment, and May is not a bit too 

early to think of Iturs made to order. 

The skins which were trapped last winter are just in condition to be made up in fur 
styles that will prevail the coming season, and inasmuch as a great deal of time is necessary 
for the making of fine fur garments, the styles are early established and are positively 
authentic. 

In view of the present condition of the fur market the opportunity that we are present- 
ing for the purchase of fur coats, fur sets, separate neckpieces and muffs is very unusual. 








FUR COATS——Maide to order, of fine grade Hud- NATURAL RACCOON COATS—Made to order, 
son Seal (Seal Dyed Muskrat), priced $98.50 upward to $175.00 
38-inch length, priced at SS9.75 COATS OF CARACUL SKINS—Made to order, at 
10-inch length Coats are priced 8OS.50 $145.00 to $395.00 
$5-inch length Coats are priced S110 COATS OF PEKSIAN LAMB are priced 

HUDSON SKAL COATS—Combined with new fur $169.00 upward to $375.00 
combinations, made to order, are priced COATS OF SABLE DYED KOLINSK Y—\J\lade to 

$135.00 upward to $265.00 order, at $475.00 upward to $750.00 

NUTRIA BEAVER COATS—In natural and taupe COATS OF FINEST GRADE ALASKAN SEAL— 
dyed, priced $98.50 upward to S1S5.00 Made to order, priced . 

GENUINE NATURAL MUSKRAT COATS— S7S5.00 upward to $1100.00 
Made to order, are priced SMALE FURS will also be made to order at-the 

$42.50 upward to $198.00 May Sale prices. 


A Feature of This Sale — 
Pay for the Furs When you Get Them 


lil{ most interesting feature of this sale is that you can order your fur coat, fur set, 
scarf or muff now and save a substantial sum, the work to be done during the summer 
months, and held in our Cold Storage Vaults without any cost—and then they will be 
charged to your account during the month that you take them from storage. Those who 
have no charge account can enjoy the same privileges by making a small deposit. 
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DRY G@ODS COMPANY 























thing ever done on this continent. Per- 

haps!) 

—Krom “Further Foolishness,’ — by 
Stephen Leacock. The John Lane Co., 
New York. 


“One Price to All at Jaccard’s” 


Be Sure to Attend 


ote of ote 
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At the Theaters J accard’s 


(On Broadway) 
“The Black Stork,” which will open 
May 6th at the American theater, had . + 
its origin in the controversy waged over Re-Organization Sale 
the action of Dr. Harry J. Haiselden, 
chief of staff of the German-American ee eee ee 
Hospital, Chicago, in letting a defective - 
baby die rather than grow up to be a mn % Y % 
torment to itself and a possible incum- Discounts from 6% to 33 390 Off 


brance on society. A young man, the : aie : : - : F 
r ¥ On their Entire Collection of the World’s 











victim of the black stork, marries a Sense Dokaiites Waecn 

young woman of healthy ancestry. A 

baby is born, painfully distorted in body, \n unusual opportunity for you to purchase tlicse fine wares at 

and with all the sinister promise of a great saving in price. 

mental and moral imbecility. Dr. 

Haiselden suggests that the child h« —_ 
allowed to die, Other physicians are ares eS = a 
called in and a bitter controversy en- 

sues. Finally the mother who has fallen between the various permances will set sketch with a punch, entitled “Pros 
asleep during the wrangle and has seen forth his ideas on eugenics. perity.” Other fine numbers will be The 
in a vivid dream the terrible fate that s Great Lester, foremost ventriloquist; 
awaits her baby in its struggle, at a The Grand Opera House vaudeville John T. Doyle and company, in a stef- 


woeful disadvantage with the World, de- bill for the week starting next Monday ling little play called “The Danger 


cides that the merciful course will be to. will be headed by Lono’s Hawaiians, Line;” Eckert and Parker, “The Golfer 
allow the infant to perish. Dr. Haiselden the best exponents yet of the music, and the Caddy ;” Three Lordons, — 
will appear in person the opening day singing and dancing of Alohaland. Ezra tional casters; Frick and Adair, artisti¢ 
at the American, and in ten-minute talks Mathews and company will present a songs and piano; Pere and Wilson, com- 
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“Pros- 
be The 
loquist; 
a ster- 
Danger 
Golfer 
sensa- 
artistic 
1, com- 
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edy jugglers, and the latest Keystone re- 
leases in conjunction with the animated 
weekly showing interesting events 


throughout the world. 


° 
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The Columbia theater next week will 


have two headliners, among the very 
brightest acts of the entire Orpheum 
Circuit. Will M. Cressy and Blanche 


Dayne, long favorites in vaudeville, pre- 
sent Mr. Cressy’s very latest one-act 
play, “A City Case,” said to outrank all 
his former works in which he and Miss 
Dayne have appeared. Gus Edwards’ 
two famous proteges, Georgie Price and 
Cuddles Edwards, with a capable com- 
pany, will present a new fantasy, en- 
titled “The 
twelve lively musical numbers. 


with 
The 


Jandbox Revue,” 
sketch was composed and staged by Mr. 
Edwards. Jean Havez wrote the lyrics 
and James Gorman arranged the mili- 
tary drill accompanying «the 
appropriate finale, “When I Grow Up I 
Want to be a Soldier.” Others on the 
pill are Ben Ryan and Hariette Lee in 
a comedy skit, “You've Spoiled It;” 
Hayward-Stafford Company in a poetical 
novelty, “The Devil Outwitted,” a battle 
Hayward; Libonati, 

\delaide Boothby 
and Charles Everdean in novelty songs 
and travesty; “Black and White,” nov- 


presently 


of wit by Harry R. 


ragtime xylophonist ; 


elty acrobats, and the Orpheum Travel 
Weekly. 
‘Mobilizing America”’ 
A number of prominent editors and 


New York 


send out a call with the purpose of help- 


authors of have united to 
ing to mobilize opinion in regard to the 
war. They are urging upon the public 
as basis for a programme, “Mobilizing 
America,” a little book by Arthur Bul- 
lard, which has already been sent to 
every member of congress by the Con- 


ference Committee of National Pre- 
paredness. Their statement reads as 
follows: 

In this crisis, when the nation is 
entering the world war with the con- 


sciousness of its people still somewhat 


confused as to its aims and purposes, 
the measures to be taken and_ the 
methods to be used, we wish to urge 
upon publie attention a book by Ar- 
thur Bullard entitled “Mobilizin:s 
America.” 

We have little time to prepare for 
War and should therefore take advan- 
tage both of the mistakes and the suc- 


CeSSeS of 


England. Mr. 
Bullard has been in those countries al- 


France and 


most since the war began, and in this 
small book he ably and clearly. pre- 
Sents a definite program of what to 


do, and also of What not to do, based 
on the the Allies in 
Europe. 


experiences of 


As to some of the details of his pro- 
stamme many of us may disagree, but 


Mm view of the widespread uncertainty 
among even intelligent Americans as 
to how to mobilize our national re- 
Sources for war, such a book is in- 


Valuable at this time, 

If within the next few 
Months “Mobilizing America” could be 
read by 


weeks or 


’ millions of citizens in all sec- 
ons of the land, we feel it would be 
immensely help in that 
‘ and clarifying of the public 
Mind and will without which no great 
Struggle cain be 


useful as a 
Satherine 


brought to a success- 


ful end, 

Lawrence Abbott, Leroy Scott, 
Augustus Thomas, George Creel, 
George Barr Mec- Jesse Lynch Wil- 


Cutcheon, liams, 
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The National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 
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This bank is a member of the 


TEC La 
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members of their 


The slogan must 
of the distinctive 


Our booklet, “Dollars and Safety,” 
about THE NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE. 
we want, and the kind we do not want. 
the slogan is to be based. 


‘‘Dollars and Safety’’ is FREE—call for it 


The judges of the contest will be Messrs. HENry W. KIEL, Alayor of 
St. Louis; M. L. WILKInson, President Retail Merchants’ Association; 
J. O. BAtiarp, President Merchants’ Exchange, and JOHN G. Lons- 
DALE, President The National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis. 


ADVERTISING CLUB OF Str. LouIs. 


MT 
' " 


not be merely catchy. 
advantages possessed by this bank. 


We announce a slogan contest, in which every man, woman, or child 
over 14, living in St. Louis, or within 25 miles of the city limits, who 
is 1 depositor in any bank or interids becoming one, is invited to com- 
pete, except employes of THE NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE and 
immediate families. 


It must be expressive of some 


about the contest and 
It tells the kind of slogan 
It gives the facts upon which 
It will answer all your questions. 


tells all 


MERIT ALONE WILL GOVERN THEIR DECISION—THE BEST SLOGAN WINS 


seat 
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Charles Hanson 
Towne, 


Ray Stannard 
Baker, 


Herbert Croly, Gelett Burgess, 
William Hard, Hermann Hage- 
James Barnes, dorn, 


Robert Chambers, Julian Street, 


John O'Hara Cos- Kendall Banning, 
grave, Wadsworth Camp, 
Cleveland Moffett, Ellis Parker Butler, 
Walter Lippmann, Hamlin Garland, 
Franklin Adams, Robert Bruere, 

Thompson Buch- Ernest Poole, 


Merwin, 
Palmer, 


Samuel 
Frederick 


anan, 


John H. Finley, 


ra ee 
7 
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Mrs. 
Are 


Mrs. Fashionplate—Poor dear 
Upperton is to be buried today. 
you going to the funeral? 

Mrs. Etta Ouet—I really can’t, you 
know. I have just discovered she owed 
me a call.—Los Angeles Times. 


o£. & 
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that woman 


Mrs. Flatbush—Who is 
you just bowed to? 

Mrs. Bensonhurst—Oh, she’s my next- 
dor neighbor. 


Mrs. Flatbush 


your bow. 


she didn’t return 


But 


Mrs. Bensonhurst—No, she never re- 


turns anything —VYonkers Statesman. 








SPORTMAN’S PARK 


MAY 4 MAY 5-6-7-8-9 
BROWNS BROWNS 
VS. vs. 
DETROIT CHICAGO 














Starting Monda 
GRAND OPERA HOUSE 10c=20c {arin Moncey 
Lono’s Hawaiians, sweet singers, dancers and musicians, from the land 
of Aloha. Ezra Mathews and Company, in a sketch entitled “Prosperity.” 
The Great Lester, the world’s foremost ventriloquist. John T, Doyle & 
Co., in a play called “The Danger Line.” Eckert & Parker, “The [iolfer 
and the Caddy.” ‘Three Lordens, sensational casters. Friek and Adair, 
artistic songs and piano. Pere and Wilson, comedy jugglers. Animated 
Weekly and Comedy Pictures. 














EVENINGS & SUNDAY MATINEL 
A A 10-25-35-50 
MATS., TUES., THURS. & SAT., 25 


Starting Next Sunday Mat. and Week: The Only Eugenic Photo Play 
Based Upon Actual Happenings, 


THE BLACK STORK 


with Dr. Harry J. Haiselden in the leading role. This picture relates a 

recent case in Chicago where Dr. Harry J. Haiselden was the attending 

physician and refused to perform an operation to save the life of a de- 

formed baby. Every evening at 8:30; Matinees Daily at 2:: All seats 
‘ 


2:30 p. m. 
2nhe. Evenings. all sents reserved: Mats. Lower Floor reserved. 
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Marts and Money 
Taken comprchensively, the week's 
stock market in New York was a decep 
tive and erratic affair There wer 
beautiful “bulges” the day after the pub 


lication of the quarterly report of the 
United States Steel Corporation. They 
covered four or five points in some in 
stances. Vigorous selling for both ac- 
counts immediately reasserted itself, 
however, and caused a material modifi 
cation of the improvement in most every 
prominent quarter. Drisk recoveries in 
the quotations for copper shares failed 
to rally the drooping spirits of the ac- 
quisitive crowd, though they were at- 
tended by a report that the United States 
government had contracted for 300,000,- 
QUO pounds of the red metal at 25 cents 
per. Copper authorities pointed out that 
this should be considered a good price, 
inasmuch as it varies but a trifle from 
the average paid for more than 400,000,- 
000 pounds by the allicd governments 
last autumn. Utah Copper made the 
sharpest response to the encouraging 
news. Its quotation rose from 110'% to 
1177¢, chiefly as a result of daring ma- 
nipulative maneuvers, which can easily 
be conducted on account of the com- 
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FURNISHED home for rent 

in Webster Groves for sum- 
mer months, handsomely fur- 
nished; ten rooms; three large 
screened porches, including 
sleeping porch; tennis court, 
large shade trees, convenient 
to cars and train; overlooking 
Algonquin Club; three or four 
months; rent $100 per month: 
phone Webster 763. 





Sennen 





Evens & Howard 


‘ FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 
High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 
Yards for City Delivery: 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 
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paratively small supplics of this stock 


about in commission houses. 


oating 
Last November, Utah sold at as high a 
figure as 130, but it broke forty points 

the following month. Naturally, the 
market for the metal is a little firmer 
than it-was a week ago, The spot quo- 
tation is 251% cents, against 24. The top 
mark of recent months was 36%. Ac- 
cording to the theorizing of copper en- 
thusiasts, the British, French, and Italian 
Governments will purchase approximate- 
ly 500,000,000 pounds in the very near 
future, either through the Washington 
authorities or their own representatives. 
That they should be so slow in placing 
their contracts is regarded with some 
suspicion in cautious circles. It is taken 
to foreshadow peace negotiations in Au- 
gust or September. In supreme finan- 
cial quarters, this kind of conjecturing 
is frowned upon, however, notwithstand- 
ing persistent weakness in the quotation 
for Russian rubles, and peculiarly word- 
ed dispatches from Petrograd. Advices 
from Washington inform us that Lord 
salfour, Marshal Joffre, and their com- 
panions feel quite confident of an in- 
detinite prolongation of the terrible 


struggle. 


There are hints in Wall street that the 
ad la hausse movement will be resumed 
in impressive fashion as soon as gon- 
gress has finished its programme of 
taxation. Ostensibly there is a good 
deal of uneasiness anent this subject. 
Mathematicians of all grades are very 
busy calculating the probable effects of 
the fiscal burdens upon excess profits. 
For the present they agree that the divi- 
dend-paying capacities of the principal 
mining and industrial corporations will 
not be gravely impaired. As to the pos- 
sible effects of still higher rates of 
taxation six months or a year hence, 
they refuse to venture predictions. In 
this respect, it should be remembered 
that in all the warring nations excess 
war profits are taxed 40 to 60 per cent. 
The tax bills of the United States Steel 
Corporation for the coming fiscal year 
are expected to total not less than 


$60,000,000. 


The corporation’s report for the three 
months ended March 31 proved*remark- 
ably favorable. Net earnings amounted 
to $113,121,018—a new absolute maxi- 
mum. The fianance committee thought 
itself justified, therefore, in declaring 
the regular quarterly dividend of $1.25 
and $3 extra, or $4.25 in all. After all 
deductions, the surplus balance was 
$69,536,981. The sum earned on the $508,- 
000,000 common stock—$91,439,837—was 
equal to approximately $18 a share. This 
means that the corporation is earning at 
the rate of about $72 a share*per annum, 
after payment of the 7 per cent on the 
preferred stock. Chairman Gary took 
occasion to stress the fact that the best 
results were obtained in March; they 
aggregated $43,630,422. The Stock Ex- 
chanke folks now are diligently figuring 
as to the probable financial results of the 
year’s second quarter, ending June 30. 
The average estimate is $127,000,000. 
The declaration of an extra dividend of 


3 per cent on the common shares in- 
cited an advance from 11214 to 11734 
in the quoted value. Afterwards the 
price was forced down to 115%, owing, 
chiefly, to intimations that the 3 per cent 
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MEMBER FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 






Your Mercantile 
Savings Account 
Should Be Opened 

On or Before 


MAY 5th 


It Will Then Draw 


Interest from May Ist 








|Your savings in the Mereantile will be under 
~U. S. Government protection. Being a member 

‘ederal Reserve System, the Mercantile 
any is subject to the same supervision 
nnd examination as National Banks. 


MERCANTILE TRUST CO. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM-U.S.GOVERNMENT PROTECIION 


EIGHTH AND LOCUST 
OPEN MONDAY EVENINGS ‘INTIL 





































































Orpheum Vaudeville DOROTHY TOYE, the Girl with 
Mats. 2:15— Eves. 8:15 Iwo Grand Opera Voices. 
Foster Ball—Four Danubes— 
¢ and Katherine Dahl and Charles 
(0) er e alnes Co Gillen—Joe Towle—Seabury and 
P Price—Orpheum Travel Weekly. 


THE AVON COMEDY FOUR Mats. 10¢ to 50c¢; Eves, 10¢ to 75e 

















STANDARD ®t, BURLESQUE 
THE CABARET GIRLS 


A Show Full of Fun and Excitement, with MIKE J. KELLY and 


the Wonder Chorus. 





NEXT—-FOLLIES OF PLEASURE 




















FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS 


Big Vaudeville Show the Novel Attraction 


THE BIG PLACE ON 'THE HILL 
OPENS SUNDAY, MAY 6th. 


Popular Priced Restaurant 
400,000 Gallon Swimming Pool Mammoth Dance Floor 
Many Other New Features Prof. Lempke’s Marine Band 
The Best Place to Spend the Day with the Family 
Take Market Street, Taylor or Laclede Cars Direct to Gates. 
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The Problem Solved 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT 





; Under Cover and 
““GICARDI’S”? |... cen a: 
WINTER GARDEN 


“Where to £0 
To-night.”’ 





A, J. CICARDI 
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would not be declared in August. Much 
thought is bestowed upon the determina- 
tion of the finance committee to keep 
he regular common dividend rate at 5 
per cent per annum, The inference is 
drawn that the members are badly con- 
fused as to probable post-bellum con- 
ditions in the steel industry. The pre- 
yailing opinion is that for a vear after 
the termination of hostilities demand 
should record a material contraction, but 
that subsequently it should assume ex- 
traordinarily large proportions. Ideas 
of a like sort are entertained concerning 
the copper industry. 


In view of the enormous cash holdings 
of the Steel Corporation, Wall street 
has settled down to the conclusion that 
the finance committee will authorize the 
purchase of $40,000,000 or $50,000,000 of 
the government’s 3!4 per cent war bonds. 
Chairman Gary announced the buying 
of $5,000,000 one-year certificates. 


The prices of railroad shares indi- 
cate no striking changes when contrast- 
ed with those of a week ago. Chicago, 
M. & St. Paul common registered an 
advance of over $4 some days ago, but 
it did not hold. Too many professionals 
found it impossible to resist the tempta- 
tion to put out additional short lines at 
current 


the raised quotations. The 


value of the stock is 80'¢; last year’s 
maximum was 102!4. In the case of 
Union Pacific common, the gain amount- 
ed to two points, the high mark being 
138'4, which compares with 149', on 
January 2. The best price in 1916 was 
1533g. There is no end of dismal talk 
in regard to the market position of this 
class of stocks, rising hopes of a satis- 
factory advance in freight rates not- 
withstanding. It is pointed out, for ex- 
ample, that the February statement of 
the Erie disclosed a deficit of more than 
$200,000, against a surplus of $1,200,000 
for the like month in 1916. The com- 
pany did not even earn its taxes last 
February, we are told. Mention is made, 
also, of the inability of the New York 
Central to float $10,000,000 long-time 
bonds; some pessimists do not hesitate 
to predict that the company will report 
little or no surplus income for the 
twelve months ending December 31, 
1917. In 1916, the dividend surplus was 
equal to $18.70 on each share of stock. 
Lugubrious tattle along these lines 
would, it is safe to believe, quickly come 
to a stop if the quotations for leading 
railroad certificates were to be hoisted 
ten or twelve points. When Chesapeake 
& Ohi 


thereabouts, last October, the gossip files 


was heavily taken at 711%, or 


of brokers bulged with dispatches confi- 
dently and urgently advising purchases 
for a big rise, with par as the next 
jumping-off place. Some of the most 
sanguine “fans” boldly prophesied that 
Chesapeake would develop into another 
Norfolk & Western 
quoted at 145 to 147. 

at 567, on February 3. 
Berkeley who declared that “few men 
think, but all will have opinions.” 


common, then 
Chesapeake sold 
It was Bishop 


The money market is firm, and will 
Probably remain so for some weeks to 
com It is considered possible that the 
rate for six-month loans might advance 
to 5 per cent for a few days; it is 4% 
per cent at present. The weekly state- 
ment of the New York banks and trust 
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material 
shrinkage in excess reserves, but the 
total still is well above the $100,000,000- 
mark. 


companies shows another 


Last December, the low record 
was $41,000,000. To a slight extent, the 
advancing tendency in loan rates in the 
past week reflected preparations for 
dividend and interest disbursements in 
May, the aggregate amount of which is 
put at $149,787,214 by the Journal of 
Commerce. These figures imply a new 
high record for May. Cheques to stock- 
holders will total $52,817,000, against 
$44,506,000 for the corresponding period 
in 1916. 


The Chicago quotation for May wheat 
is now $2.75; that for May corn is $1.55. 
From Winnipeg comes the news _ that 
speculative operations in the grain mar- 
ket of that city are to be prohibited. 
The International Harvester Corpora- 
tion, which is thoroughly informed as to 
field conditions throughout the United 
States, estimates this year’s winter wheat 
crop at only 380,000,000 bushels: the 
Department of Agriculture, in its recent 
report, placed it at 430,000,000. 
improvement is said to have taken place 


Some 


in several important states. It is an 
ominous situation. As I said some weeks 
ago: Vae victis! 


Finance in St. Louis 


Latest developments on the local stock 
exchange were not of absorbing interest. 
They reflected a spirit of hesitation and 
prudence. Business was largely concen- 
trated in the shares of banks and trust 
companies, but the incidental changes in 
values were not important, except in a 
few cases. The selling seemed to be 
preparatory to liberal subscriptions to 
forthcoming government loans. | Bank 
of Commerce lost several points on 
transfers of a little over one hundred 
shares. Seventy shares of Boatmen’s 
were disposed of at 114 to 117.50. While 
the price first given denotes a decline of 
$10 from the recent top notch, it shows 
an appreciation, at the same time, of 
more than $13 when compared with the 
minimum set last February. <A _ small 
lot of Mechanics-American National 
brought 250, the previous price; five 
Third National, 240; five St. Louis 
Union Trust, 353; ten Mississippi 
Valley, 292.50; ten Mercantile Trust, 
358, and twelve Title Guaranty Trust, 
100. The stock last named sold at 110% 
last January. The firmness of Mercan- 
tile Trust and Mississippi Valley Trust 
stocks was a noteworthy feature all 
through the week. 

In the industrial group, Wagner Elec- 
tric was again bought at rising figures, 
the highest being 192, which implies a 
eain of about thirty points in the last 
three weeks. The total turn-over com- 
prised ninety-five shares. Ten shares of 
Rice-Stix D. G. second — preferred 
brought 103.50; five of the common, 220; 
one hundred and _ thirty-five National 
Candy common, 24, and $3,000 St. Louis 
Brewing Association 6s, 69.50. The 
last-named price represents a new low 
level. Holders of these Brewing bonds 
feel somewhat disturbed over proposals 
at Washington that beer and whiskey 


taxes be materially increased. 


There was little doing in street rail- 





“Saving for Investment” 


What do you do with your surplus funds when they 
pass the $500 mark? 

Have you studied the difference between investing in 
enterprises, ownerships and obligations? 

How do you choose between good bonds and others? 

The writer of “Saving for Investment” has_ en- 
deavored to answer these questions. His answers may 
interest you. A copy of the booklet is yours on request. 









Mississippi Valley Trust Company 


FOURTH and PINE 














Fars NY 
OLDEST BANK IN MISSOURI 
BROADWAY AND OLIVE STREET 


We have every facility for the proper handling of current, saving and 
certificate of deposit accounts. We buy and sell foreign exchange and rent 
safe deposit boxes, 

Organized in 1847, we have withstood every financial crisis of over 
half a century, including the period of the Civil War. 

We solicit accounts of individuals, societies, firms, and corporations. 

Correspondence and interviews invited. 


OFFICERS 
Edwards Whitaker, President. 
Murray Carleton, Vice-President. Julius W. Reinholdt, V.-P. & Cashier, 
Wm. H. Thomson, ,Vice-President. Edgar L. Taylor, Assistant Cashier. 
Clarence R. Laws, Vice-President. Leroy C. Bryan, Assistant Cashier. 











Central National Bank 


SEVENTH AND OLIVE STREETS 








Capital $1,000,000.00 Deposits $10,500,000.00 


COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 








Three Per Cent Interest Paid on Savings Accounts 
and Time Certificates of Deposits 























Offices for Rent in 


Syndicate Trust .« Century Buildings 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 
E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 
Telephones; Main 1735, Central 377-R 











Louis & Suburban 5s, $3,000 were sold 
at 86.50, which indicates a depreciation 
of almost four points when contrasted 
with the maximum set in 191@ In study- 


way issues. United Railways 4s, of a 
total par value of $5,000, were sold at 
60.50 to 61. 


preferred stock fetched 19. Of East St. 


Eighty-five shares of the 








TED) 
DUAL 


ing bond value S, it should not be over- 
looked that the drift in quotations has 
been downward in all the markets of 
the country since last June 

oe 
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Latest Ouotalions 
Bid. Asked 


Boatmen’s Dank 117% 120 


Merchants-Lac. Nat 285 
Nat. Bank of Com 11l1!. 1114 
Mercantile Trust 38 
Mississippi Valley Trust 290 292 '% 
Mortyagve Guarantee 140 
United Rys. pfd 19 19%, 
do 4s 601% 
St. L. & Sub, Ist 5s 10034 
mim. L. D. Tel. 5s ; He 
Certainteed com. {445 
do 2d 814 
Union S. & M KZ 
Int. Shoe com YR 44 wud, 
do pfd 111 
Cent. Coal & Coke com 57 5S 
Granite-Bimetallice 621, 55 
Center Creek 140 
St. L. Brew. Assn 6s 614 
Nat. Candy com 21 vay 
Wagner Electric INS 190 
of 


Answers to Inquiries 


SUBSCRIBER, Leavenworth, Kan. — 


Pacific is a good investment 
marked 
The current price of 9434 does not seem 
high. It 6.30 


per cent. company js 


Southern 


stock, with speculative merits. 


indicates a net yield of 
Moreover, the 
earning at the rate of more than 12 per 
cent on the total $272,674,000 stock out- 


standing. An increase in the dividend 


rate is contidently looked for in Wall 
street. In case of a decline to 90, add 
to your holdings. 

J. K. Mehk., Montgomery City, Mo.—- 


(1) Cannot advise speculation in wheat 


and corn under existing conditions and 


prospects. The violent fluctuations im- 
ply serious risks both in buying and sell- 
ne. Besides, there is constantly to be 
possibility of a sudden 
Reliable 


a slump of at 


considered the 


termination of the war. news 
to that effect would cause 
least $1 


of 70 


in the price of wheat, and one 
that of Another 


thing to be pondered is the coming regu- 


cents in corn, 
lation of food prices by the federal au- 
thorities. (2) National Lead 
higher by and by. It 


common 
should go nets 


over 7 per cent at 56, the ruling price, 
and an enlargement of the dividend rate 
is quite probable, in view of the strength 
of the lead 


growing surplus funds. 


market and the company’s 


REGULAR READER, St. Louis.—It would 


certainly be injudicious for you to liqui- 


date Midvale Steel at a material loss. 
The stock’s value is not kept at a low 
level on account of adverse factors 


affecting the company. It 
though, 
awaits distribution among 
The 


with 


specifically 
must be conceded, 
the stock still 


‘ultimate’ 


that much of 
investors or speculators. 
price of 57! compares 
April 3. The latter 
undoubtedly be surpassed in the event of 
“bullish” activities on 
Whether the abso- 
4, set in the fall of 
is hard to 
somewhat 


current 


62'4 on record will 


a resumption of 
an ambitious scale. 


lute maximum of 98 


1915, will again be touched, 


say at present. It seems a 


metaphysical question. The par value, 


you must recollect, is only $50, on whicl 


$6 is paid per annum. An annual dis- 


burstment of $& or $9 would doubtless 


turn the trick. 


calm response.—Providence 
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STOCK HOLDER, St. Louis.—It is not at 


all likely that the regular 7 per cent 


dividend on Laclede Gas Light common 
will be increased in 1917.) In prevailing 
circumstances, it would scarcely be ad 


visable for the directors to take such 


action, The company stands in need of 


a substantially larger surplus than it has 
at present. Operating expenses are ris- 
ing at unpleasant rates, and a great deal 
must be for extensions 


of money spent 


and improvements. Another important 


factor is the problem of taxation for 
municipal and national purposes. In- 
crease your holdings of the common if 
the price drops to 92, 


a. a 
oe ee ee 
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With a 
of the 
advertising of the 


curious unanimity a number 


daily newspapers that carry the 
Encyclopedia Brit- 
fannica have refused to print advertise- 
Nation,” by 

This book 


criticism of the 


ments of “Misinforming a 
Willard Huntington Wright. 
is a scholarly encyclo- 
pedia and is an attack only in the sense 
that an unfavorable review of a book is 
an attack. In 


the advertising—or perhaps because of 


spite of the refusal of 
it—and even though some papers have 
to the 
noring the 


gone extraordinary length of ig- 


existence of copies sent for 


review in the regular course of busi- 


ness, “Misinforming a Nation” is enjoy- 
ing a sale comparable to that of a suc- 


cessful novel. 


— 
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leave a 
Richter 
One of 
him is his re- 


conductors 
but the 
thin. 


Most great music 


eood legacy of stories, 
anecdotage is curiously 
the best told of 
mark during a rehearsal 


things 
of the prelude 
to “Tristan.” “Not passionate enough,’ 
he said; “you play too much like mar- 
ried men.” 

° 


* .¢ 
eeeee 
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Marion was saying her prayers. “And 
please, God,” she petitioned, “make 
Portland the capital of Maine.” “Why, 
Marion!” said her shocked mother. 
“What made you say that?” Marion 
settled herself comfortably in the bed. 


that 
she said, 


‘Cause I made it Way in my 


zamination paper,” “and I want 
it to be right.” 


oe ote of 
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“I think, said Mrs. 
“lll ask those new people next door to 
tak« to-night.” “What 
for?” asked her “Well, the 


Harry,” Barton, 


dinner with us 


husband. 


butcher leit their meat here by mistake, 
and I think it seems only fair.”-—Vew 
York Times, 

The quiet-looking boy at the foot of 


so the 
“In 


Job at 


the class had not had a question; 
teacher propounded him this one: 
patriarch 
“Dead,” was the 
Journal. 


what condition was the 
the end of his life?’’ 


S ». -@ 
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IEditha was admiring her new summer 


frock. “Isn’t it wonderful,” she said, 
“that all this silk comes from an insig- 
nificant worm!” ‘“Editha, is it neces- 


that 


reproach- 


sary to refer to your father in 


mother inquired 


York 


Wa) ?” her 


New Times 


fully 




















02 ALL PAIN- 
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Upon request we will mail you our Booklet entitled 
“How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds” 
LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO., 


310 N. Eighth St. Bond Dept. 

















All the late Cloth 
and Paper Bound 


BO O KS Books can be found 
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Roeder’s Book Store 


703 Locust Street 
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New Books Received 

\yders for any books reviewed m 
’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
. purchase price, with 
sostage added, when necessary. Address, 


REEDY’S Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 
EEDY’S 


Ket DY ; 
ri ceipt Oj 


AMONG THE 
New 


EventnG IN My Liprary .\ 
co Ports by Stephen Coleridge. 


t- Tohn Lane Co.; $1.29. 





\ work of genial criticism wherein the 
chats familiarly about his favorite pocts 
totes from them as suits his fancy. The 
ed to include Rupert Brooke, Mass 
yg, Whitman, Lowell, Bryant, Whit- 
~ ete. The author is a well-known 








and painter and belongs to the 
has provided other poets and a 
f justice. 
UTINAM William Arkwright. New York 
Lane 
\ glimmering of the goddesses in’ England 
tl war. A work of fanev. kin to 
l M Democracy AND Its Makine by 
b I... Sims Chicago: McClurg; $1.50. 


\n investigation and = study of the demo 
. jdea, written with the view of making 

what it is, its aims, achievements and 
rit is trending. Indexed. 





[He Complaint OF Peace by Erasmus. Chi- 


alle, 











A translation of the “Querela | Pacis’? of 
Erasm (A. 1D. 1521). reprinted from a= rare 
ish version. Peace speaks in her own 
PREACHER OF CEDAR MounrtAIN | by 
‘nest Thompson Seton. New York: Double- 
ay-Page: $1.39. 
The celebrated naturalist and Boy Scout 
vrites novel of the west. 
Yzpr vy Louis V. Ledoux. New York: 
MacMilla $1.25 
, . + - , ? 
\ trag written in blank verse. Founded 
incient Greek legend. 
THE SHA WwW Line by Joseph Conrad. New 
York: Double Page; $1.35. 
How 1 vicissitudes of a twenty-one 





A most surprising book. The 
glorious pride a true woman 
feels in coming maternity, to- 
gether with the natural fears 
engendered by this most trying 
ordeal are set forth simply, 
naturally and modestly in a way 
that is absolutely unique. Never 
before has this delicate subject 
been treated so frankly and yet 
So reverently. 


Not only is the work a very 
delightful bit of literature, but 
It is also a most helpful book. 
Every woman should read it 
and many a man will find in it 
a key which will unlock for 
him the door to understanding. 
12mo. $1.25. 


For Sale at all Bookstores 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Publishers 


FREE—6 MONTHS —INVESTING FOR PROFIT, 

4 monthly Guide to Money-Muking. 
Tells how $100 erows to $2,200—hnow to get richer 
Quickly ang honestly 


MH. L. BARBER, Pu. 482,32 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 





make a man of the voung tirst 


V OVARt 
a sailing 
and subtle 


vessel. More of Conrad's sea 
] 


ylogy, 


svecl 
psyche 


CREATI Ss by Rudyard Nip 


A DIveERsI1 OF 
\ Doubleday-Page; $1.50, 


York: 

first collection of short 
There are 
poems, 


Kipling’s 
seven 


stories in 


vears., fourteen storics ind 


Tourtecn new 


THe Goop Girt by Vineent O'Sullivan. New 
York: Small-Maynard; $1.50. 

A distinctive American cdition of a novel 
which Powys included in his “Wundred Best 
Books.” Published in London in 1912.) The 
author is an American, an Oxford graduate, 

after twenty years has returned to his 
own country. 


who 


GEORGE Epwarp Woopperry by 


Lows V.. Le- 





loux, Cambridge: Poetry Review Co.: $1.00. 
A short biography, a critical study of his 
poetry, with portrait and bibliography. Th 








SCTICS twelve \merican 
Stanley Braithwaite 
il include Edgar 
Robert Frost. Rich 
Bliss Carman and others, 


first of a covering 
poets, cdited by William 
and Joseph Lebowieh, which w 
lee Masters, Amy Lowell, 


ard Ie Gallienne, 


Fuk Nature or Peace by Thorstein Veblen. 


New York: MacMillan. 

Written after a careful study of Kant’s 
“Zum ewigen Frieden,” being an inquiry inte 
the nature of peace, the terms of its perpetua- 
tion and. the Cconscquences which pcace would 


bring, all 
human 


postulated on the known factors of 


behav or, 


STARR OF THE Desert by TB. M.. Bower. 
Boston: Little-Brown;: S120. 
A novel involving a seeret service man. a 


girl and a Mexican revolt, with much detail of 
ranch life, range riding, desert and. trail. 


A Simp! 
J. Whitty. 


$1.23, 


sSrupy in Ti 


New York: 


Micha ] 


Kennerley ; 


OSOPILY Dy 


Mitchell 


heosophy simply 


presented for those who wish a comprehensive 


Phe principal teachings of t 


vet casily understood statement of the Dbasie 
ideas of the cult. 

THe Liri LAazARILLo pe Tormes by R. 
Foulehe-Delbose. New York: Mitehell Ken 
nerley; $1.50. 


Translated 


from the Spanish by Louis How, 
vith an 


introduction by Charles Philip Wa 


ner, and explanatory notes. 

IN TH CLAWS OF THE GERMAN Exact by 
bert Rhys Williams. New York: Dutton: 
~] Th) 

| speci « Espo lent t \ineric 

I 11 hates Is expericnces 
Belgium Ilustrations from photographs 

\ GERMAN Des ERS W kext } 
\nonyn s New York B OW, s 
S100, 

VG soldic spent to tue ths. = 
very ki of fighting. The result to him is 

th n ti-militaris | this 





Literary Notes 


Phat there is as much difference in 
trees as in human nature is claimed |: 
Royal latest 


Side of Trees” (Stokes). 


Dixon in his hook, “The 


The 


classilica- 


Human 


reader is familiar with such 
tions as oak, pine and chestnut, but has 
he ever before heard of trees that buil:l 
cities, that attend 


trees manufacture, 


college, travel? Tree physiology is on 
of the interesting chapters of the book: 
musical, historical and religious trees ar 
the 
cluding chapter is probably the most im 


discussed) entertainingly, and con 


portant—trees and civilization. 


Folk 


Who have been puzzled ly the 


new movement in art, and who have 
struggled in) vain to comprehend the 
meaning of the new schools, will tind 


an interesting explanation of the work 
of Cézanne in) Gilbert 
novel of artist life, “Mendel” (Doran). 


Cannan’s new 


ote ofe fe 
. . © 


In “Music and Life’ (Houghton 
Mitflin) Thomas Whitney Surette says 
that the reason Americans are not. s 
musical as other peoples is that the chil 
dren in the kindergarten and primar: 
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LAKES, Lake of 


USKOKA t 
Lakes, French River, Nipissing, Georgian LBay, the St. Lawrence River, 
Montreal, Quebec—each has its especial attraction, 


All are cool: 
High 


Delicious, 


altitude: 1,800 feet to 
clarilied, 
Long days; lingering twilight. 
Lakes, sparkling streams, 

The 
happy 


hotel 
and 


refinements of 
rustic camps 


ultra 
medium 
happy, 


dances, 


to make a 
bathing, 


Isveryvthing 
ing, canoeing, 


A change more complete and 


comparatively nearby 
the 


Travel over 


ney by steamer, launch or canoe, 
because it is so 


the 


try, which 


extensively featured in moving 


pictures. 


Comprehensive illustrated guide- 
books, with maps, have been issued 
for free circulation. GET THEM. 


NO OBLIGATIONS. SIMPLY AD- 


DRESS— 
J. D. McDONALD,’ 
Assistan General Passenger 


Agent, Grand Trunk Railway 
112 West Adams St., Chicago, Il. 





63 degrees summer :¢ 
pine-laden air. 


boundless 


family 


“different” 
cards, 


welcome 
vacation locality, 


GRAND. TRUNK RAILWAY 


through Toronto, possibly completing the jour- 


Read about this wonderfully attractive coun- 


beautiful, has 


REFINED TOURIST 


says, Timagami, \lgonquin Park, Kawartha 


Voerage. 


sea-level. 


woods. 


luxury to camping in the open, or, a 
cottages. 
vacation. Motor boating, fish- 
tennis, golf. 
found in any other 


than can he 






been 


we 
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Your Catalog 
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craftsmanship — 


for business. 


Printing 
Creative 


Walnut-Ninth 





Here, in an establishment where every 


piece of printing must be perfect in its 


you also may put the selling “make-up” 
of your catalog into the hands of men 
who know how to make each cut, make 
every word, exert its strongest “pull’’ 


Ask us about ways to make your next 
catalog a still bigger profit-payer. 








RIT T 


& Publishing Co. 


Advertising Service 


ST. LOUIS. 
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public schools are being 
that 


their natural taste for fine music 


erades of the 


taught eventually destroy 


sOngLS 


out 


When passing behind a street car, look 


for the car approaching front the 


opposite direction. 
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Car Perfection Realized 


‘The three most important aims of correct motor 
practice—efficiency, durability, safety—are com- 
pletely realized in this car. 

Here is a grace of line, a perfection of finish, a 
rare choice of appropriate fittings and accessories 
found in no other high-grade car at the price. 


It’s the luxurious 


DORRIS 


“Built up to a standard, 
Not down to a price.” 


Big, roomy, powerful—the car for true pleasure, 
endurance, speed. Original Dorris Perfected Valve- 
In-Head Motor insures extreme flexibility and 
economy. Long, easy-riding platform spring insures 
utmost comfort. 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car 

Four-Passenger Four-Door ‘'Tourist......................... 2 

‘Four- Passenger Coupe............ 

Five-Vassenger Sedan ................. gptaebesuts 

Seven-Passenger “Areadian” Limousine _.............. 

All the above on the famous Dorris six-cylinder chassis 

Two-Ton Worm Drive Truck Chassis....................... 82185 
(Prices f. 0.6. St. Louis) 


Dorris Motor Car Company 


Factory and Salesroom: Laclede and Sarah, - St. Louis 






























































